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ouR SECRET DRAWER. 





BY ISABELLA LAW | 


There is a secret drawer in every heart 
Wheretn we lay our treasures one by one; 

Pach dear remem) rance of the buried past. | 
bach cherished relic of the time that's gone. | 


The old delights of childhood long age : 
The things we loved, because we Taew them 
peat: 
rhe first discovere! primrose in our path, 
The cuckvo's carlicst note, the robin's nest 





The merry hay-makings around our home 
Our rambles ia the summer woods and lanes, 
The story told beside the winter fire, 
While the wind moaned across the window 
panes. 


The golden dreams we dreamt in after years, 
Those magic visions of our young romance; 
The sunpy novka, the fountains and the flowers, 

Gilding the fairy landscape of our trance 


Che link whieb boand us later stil! to one 
Who fille a corner in our life today, 
Without whoee love we dare not dream how dark 
The rest would seem, if it were geome away 
The #ong that thrilled oar soul with every joy, 
The gentle word that unexpected came ; 
The gift we prised, because the thought was 
kind, 
The thousand, thousand things that have po 
bame. 


All these in some far hidden corner lie, 
Within the mystery of that secret drawer ; 
Whore magic springs though stranger hands 
may touch, 
Yet none may gate upon its guarded store. 


FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAKB! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GERALD,”’ *‘ TWICE 
won,”’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND SON, 
Old Mark sat close over the fire, with | matter, when it's none of our doing!’ 
his shaggy brows knit into an angry ** You forget | was with him, father !’’ 
frown, Once or twice he raised his head ** Did you fire, too?’’ 
and , then sank b@ck tnto his “No; 
former attitude of steady watchfulness. wd chance of getting away without. 
“I wonder what keeps the lad,’’ he | But Flax seized hold of Joe, and wouldn't 
muttered to himself presently; “they | let go. Besides, he knew us both, and 
vught to have been back afore this. I | called us by name.”’ 
hope there's nothing up. What's that?’ ‘It's a bad job,’’ said the other, re- 


sec why we shoul! have a hand in the | Joe to fetch him at once. 


was on in front, and had a 


The wind was sighing and surging round 
the cottage, making a mournful wail, 
and somehow it disturbed the old man, 
** It's just like the uight my Mary died,”’ 
he said, aloud. ‘The wind’s got the 
same sound, and that sound means death. 
I've nuticed it often; and when it blows 
up holler and grave, there's wrecks at 


sea and troubles on land, as nv one can | 


tlectively; **the very worst | ever had, 
and I’ve been a poacher this forty years. 
lL always knew that if we let that fellow 
in amongst us, we should repent it; be 
| hasn't no conscience, and doesn't care for 
| sport in a fair way. I don't see no par- 
}theular harm in poaching, so long as 
| people aren't found out; but when you 
come to shooting a man, that's quite a 
different thing.’’ 





prutee against. 1 wish the lad was 
xeck, with all my heart.” ‘Joe was driven to it, I tell you; he 
He sat silent for a time, pondering; his | had no thought of killing the keeper,” 


sphinx-like in its quaint solidity of fea- | lurking sympathy for the offender. 

ture, as the flickering firelight played| «Driven to it!’ replied the other, 

upon it fitfully. | contemptuously. ‘That's easy saying; 
Then he got up, and shook himself | and so | might have said, many's the 

wimonishingly. time, but I'd too much sense. Now, 


child to-night !’’ he exclauned; “and it's | we were all as near caught as could be, 
pretty many nights I've been out myself, and that very Flax, what's killed, had 
and heard the keepers hard by, and never | his hand on my arm; but | just gave him 
felt so much as a qualm. Hark! here! a blow in the face, and dodged under, 
they are !"* he cried. 


sprang towards the door, which he threw a volley as not. But them's not my 
wide open, admitting a guat of bitter | way. ‘here's Joe?’ was his abrupt 
wind. He peered forward into the dark- conclusion. 
ness, shading the candle with his hand; ** He's sneaking outside.” 
but there was nosign of a living creature, | © You and he had better gu and bring 
and he closed the door and went back to the body here.” 
his seat. ** Wouldn't they trace us?" 
Old Mark tovk out his pipe, tilled it, Old Mark looked contemplatively into 
and began to smoke. He had hardly | the fire. 
taken three whiffs when the dour suddenly ‘They might, and they might not. 
itew apart, and a tall, rough-looking lad, | But it's the only thing to be done now, 
with wild eyes and unkempt hair, darted | as | can see.” 
in. ** And when we get him here?’ urged 
Father,’ he said, in a sharp, quick | his son, in a shuddering whisper. 
whisper, *‘you'd better come; Flax ix * Bury him,’ was the laconic reply. 
down,” And the old cottager puffed away ener- 
** Flax, the keeper?” getically at his pipe, forgetting that it 

















** Ay. 7 had long been out. 

**How did it happen?’ inquired old |‘ We shall get into trouble.” 

Mark, eagerly. + “Have you only just found that out ? 
‘Well, you see, they were after us | That was my first thought, not the last.”’ 

pretty bot, and Joe says he only fired to | os Anyhow, | mean to stand by Jvue.”’ 


rugged, bronzed face looking almost | answered the son, who seemed to have a, 
1 


*Confound it! I feel as nervous as a) there was that night in Lansdown Wood; | 


when I might as well, if 1 had had a/ 
His excitement was so great that he | mind to be mischievous, have givon him | both there; and he drew back, shaking | neraly zed 


It's no use 
putting off a disagreeable job, when it 
| as to be done.” 
{ He turned as he finished speaking, and 
} went out, as his father took a brand from 
| the fire, and lighting his pipe anew, 
smoked away philosophically, knitting 
his rugged brows closer and closer. It 
was a full hour—it might have been 
more—when he heard heavy stepa out 
side, and a low voice through the key 
hole, saying softly: “Open the door, 
father—quick! We've got him.” 

“All right!" Mark muttered, faintly; 
then rose, and lifting the lateh of the 
' door, made the passage easy for them to 
enter. The two young men seemed 
ready to sink under their ghastly burden, 
and dropped it on the floor as they en 
| tered the room. 

‘Is he quite gone?” 

“Ay, the more’s the pity " 

You're a fool for your pains!" ex 
claimed the old man, turning to the 
guilty one. “T shouldn't wonder if it 
ended in our all being hanged. If Mr 
Lowe gets hold of it, | am done for,” 

Joe, aman of about thirty, with a dark, 
sinister face, cruel lips, and a shagyy 
| beard, of some peculiar shade between 
blonde and brown, glanced at the speaker 
jin asullen way, and then stooped over 
| Flax and listened for his breathing 
But the chill and silence of death were 


| his head, 

* He's dead enough, no fear, and won't 
tell any tales, It was the only thing I 
could do, unless we was all to be sent to 
prison; which T hadn't much of a mind 
for myself, though I didn’t intend it 
should gu so far.”’ 

* You'd rather be hung, I suppose’ | 

* Not if I know it.” 

** But that’s what it will come to 

**T shall lay up until it has blown over 
a bit.”’ 

‘*What good will that do?” exclaimed 
old Mark. ‘‘If they want you, they will 
have you; and you and us are as sure to 
be suspected as I aim to eat ny breakfast 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

** But it can't be helped now, father,’ 
putin Nat. “And the question is, how 
to get rid of poor Flax?" | 

* Can't you bury him on the common?” 

et i phd ot comes along sal 








save hisself, without meaning any real! ‘And get hanged ?”’ 
Sd * Who's to proce the fact ?"” | 
“Oh, it was Joe then’ I thought a« ** Wasn't there a witness?" | 
much. Whenever there’s mischief afloat, “Only me, and they should cut my | 
you may always lay it to him, without | right hand off before I'd peach.”’ 


any fear of being took up for libel.”’ “I don't blame you there; but it's an 
**He says he should have been caught | ugly business, and | wish it hadn't hap- 
and all 


us sent to gaol if he badn’t | none We shall be suspected, you may 
been pretty sharp.” sure; and you know that the master 
“He's always an excuse ready,” | said the next time there was any talk of 
growled the old man. ‘I might have j poaching he would turn us out of our 
known things would go wrong if | wasn’t | work."’ 
there; only this confounded rheumatixm | ‘* He's just the sort to keep his word.” 
has got into my limba, and won't get out tele Ah! he’s a hard man, is Mr. Lowe.” 
again.” * His daughter was very good in bring- 
** Well, but what is to be done, father’”’ | ing us things when you was down with 
asked the youth, tmpatiently. the fever."’ 
** Where’s the man wounded ?”’ * Ab! she,”’ answered Nat, enthusias 


“He can't stop here; and—igh' | 
added the old man, shuddering — ‘1 | 
knew him when he was a lad, and, nome. | 
how, I don't fancy seeing him dead wheu | 
I think of his poor young wife a widow, 
and his young children fatherless 

He turned ond wiped a tear off his 
check, then puffed away more energeti 
cally than ever. 

* The least said the svonest mended,”’ 
muttered Jue. ‘Now, Nat, are you 
ready?" 

The latter came forward with reluc 
tance; but R was not difficult to see that 
he was a great deal under the other's 
intluence, for he stooped at once and took 
the best part of the burden imposed on 
him. 

“Have you a lantern?’ Joe said, as 





“ He is dead.” tically, ‘she’s one of the right sort, and 
“Dead! Why didn’t you say 0 | 4s pretty a lass as ever breathed. I[ hear 
before ?"’ | she’s set her heart on Farmer Bensou's | 


“I thought you understood son, but her father won't hear of it.”’ | 
“A man ian't obliged to be dead be- ar pretty deal that signifies to us!" | 
cause he is shot, is he? Joe's a greater muttered old Mark, angrily. ** You had | 
fool than | took him for."’ better be trying to yet out of this scrape, | 
“It's no use ving over spilt milk, | than troubling yourself as to who Milly 
father. Something will have to be done, | Lowe is likely to marry.” 
and at once, too. Flax is lying in the| “Ab ' exclaimed Nat, who, with the 


“Ah?! Then let Joe fetch him out, | forgotten poor Flax lying dead amongst 
and manage ax be thinks fit. I don't the tangled underwe d, ' I'll goand get 





they were about to quit the house. 

* You'd better manage without,”’ old 
Mark replied; “unless you want the | 
whole country round to know what you | 
are about.” 


“It's x9 confoundedly dark.’’ 


“Light enough for your work, I should | man's trial for the murder of James Flax. | 


aay. 


testily. 


‘ 


» \ 


\ ‘ ; 
A? \y, XY \p “ 
- — 


we 





¢ 
He had truly said that the night was 


dark, The wind blew in cold gusts acrons | 


the qguymon, apd not even a solitary star 
| specKed the black vaule of heaven, Grop- 
ing their way, stumbling and cursing, 


they stopped at last near a quiet knoll, | 


and the two set to work in silence, 

The grave was not very deep, but deep 
enough to hide poor Flax from the loving 
eyes of his wife and little: ones —deep 
enough to keep the sunshine away fer 
ever 

| ** There!’ 
turf with great violence; 
they I tind him very easy, de you 
lis companion was younger, and leas 
hardened, and his soul had revolted at 
his task. le, too, kept picturing te 
hitoself the widow's tears, and the eres 
of the young children pershing for need, 
now that the breadwinner was gone, 
and, somehow, he felt such a villain, that 
he could hardly believe it was himself 

The work done, Joe walked off; but 
Nat lingered on. There was a kind of 
horror upom him, and he longed to yet 
away; and yet he stayed, inspite of lim 
wh. Shuddering, aml white as death, 
with his eyes fixed in a fascinated stare on 
the damp ground, where he expected 
every minute, to see the vhastly face of 
the dead mau rise and confront him, the | 
young man suffered such tortares of 
abject fear, that his very limbs were | 


aiid Joe, stamping down the 
TL don't think 





Twice he tried to move from the spot, 
wid called for Joe hoarsely, under lis 
breath; but the other was far away by 
this tume, and could not hear his faut 
tppeal, 

Only the wind moaned sullenly, a sel 


emu requiem for the deal, and the sharp 


cry of some night bird, mocking his own 
pierced the shadows easily. 

At this minute there was a sidden 
tustle, @ swift, soft atep waned mere cone 
passed Nat, brushing se close apaaiost 
hum, that he stagyered and nearly tel 
Without waiting tu ascertain whe os 
what the intruder might be, Nat, when 
the sudden shock of the asmault had re 
stored to himwelf, darted off home an fant 
ts lis feet could carry him, aud came 
upow his father as he sat dozing over the 
tire, like a sudden whirlwind | 

Jhe old man shook himself awake} 


Well, have you done? 
Yes.”’ ‘ 
* Where does he lay ?"’ 
Near Lansdown Kull, 
son, With @ shudder. 
There was noone about’ | 
No one about,” repeated the other | 


replied his | 


like an echy, fur he did uot cloome to tell 

all he knew, 
‘And Joe's gone home ? 
Joe's gone home. 


‘Where he'll stay for the rest of hist 


| can't bear to deceive my father in this 

You promised 

yourself to me, aud I will meso, yon to 
ve." 


“But I never will, 
et gous as long as we buth | 

| bert 
| ‘blow de you know ?”’ 


' w dislike to you,” 
| “De you know why?’ 
le says you are idle.” 


providing that you are to be my reward, 
for it,’ 


| will not be in vain?’ 


| as nothing)" 


| his arma. 
* You must not aay that, Herbert, 


be, more precious to me than my own. 
But | want you to be up and doing that 


workd'’s > apa 
lover, with great bitterness, 
satiatiod in every way.’ 


IT know that you are perfection |'' re- 
sponded the young man, persistently, 


| feel worthy of your love ?”’ 


or profession, 


with me?" 


* Beggar!" said Mr. Loewe, Gereely, “how dare you entice my daughter away from her home at this heer of nightT" ‘But he will—he must! You are 


war the beat days of your life here."’ 
“IT know that,’ anawered Herbert, 
shadow fell upon the latter, as be lay »do?" 
| alreaming, and he knew, by the horror 
| that fell over him, that the strong, stal- 
wart lad, whom, secretly, he had been so 
proud of, would never gladden his heart 
again, would never come forth in the ar, | 
sunshine but to meet an awful doom, * What is that” 
Ile awoke, convulsed and crying, and | You will net marry any man but my 
saw Nat standing above him, with «a face | self?" 


* And lose my wife?’ 
‘Not if I can help it, Herbert."’ 





No, 8. 


y father will never consent, Her- 


‘lam eure of it, He has taken such 


* Let him only find me some work, and 
| be it ever so hard | will de it, always 
| 


* Karn your reward first, and then ask 
“llow am Lte be sure that my labor 
Even then it will have dene you no 
harm to struggle « little with the world.” 
“And you count my disappointment 


Khe nestled closer lato the shelter of 
| 
| dear; your happiness ia, aml always will 


[may be able to justify my choice in the 
‘Which you canuot do pow," said ber 
‘Dear Herbert, you know that | am 


‘and Lam the greatest wretoh in orea- 
(tion, Only tell me what 1 must do to 


‘First of all, you must find some trade 


‘Supposing my father will not part 


| towards his father; and then a black mf *‘atill, if he bids me stay, what 
am It 


** You must obey him, unfortunately."’ 


“Milly, will you promise me one 


as white as his own, She hesitated one minute, and then 


| “What o'clock?’ asked old Mark 
trying to speak calmly 
t's close on dawn, father.’ 
Phen Til get up.” 
“T thought you was awake; you called 
tie 
“TL was only dreaming, 


said, firmly, ‘1 promise ! 


" Whatever o may bear?’ 


* Whatever 


may hear ! 


“Tn good report and evil report? 
She repeated the words solemnly 
“And supposing your father should 


rephed the always refuse his consent, will you, m 


old man, evasively ‘T don't expect |) due time, marry me in spite of this’ 
Herbert, you must not ask me 


was thinking of you all the while, Dut 


‘Oh! 


haven't you been te bed?" that!" 
No, | wasn't tired,’ “Why uot?’ 
‘You won't be much tit tor work, | “Because it would be so wrong and 


and it will likely be neotiood.’ jwicked to disobey hin commands, J 
TP don't mean to be seen today, any. | shall always love you, dear Herbert, and 
how j 1 faithfully promise never to marry any 


And vow put the | one else but you, at the swine time, uf 
my father withholds lis comsent, it will 
be my duty to remain single 

‘T don't see that Your father we 
regular tyrant—— 
CHAPTER I "Oh! nay not ae 
INT RMVIEW ; “'T must say it. He allowed me to 
I thought you never were coming, | keep coming to the house, wheo be must 


‘That's right, lad 
kettle on, and let's have a cup of tea be 
fore we go out inte the cold.” 


\ STULEN 


Milly. have known how it would end, and then 
Have J kept you waiting se very) When 1 asked him for your band, be 

tong, then’ inquired pretty Milly Lowe, | ¢ tlled me a beggar You can't wouder 

sinking inte her lover's arms and sub. | that T complain 

mitting to hie fond caress meekly lo TL ktow at is very hand for you te 

tell the truth, there were same poople treat 

about, and | was afiaid.”’ Ah it has been acruel trial—enouyh 
Atraul they might hurt you’? te dove aman desperate, | shoulda t 


‘No,’ she answered, with a littl: soft) Wonder at anything I dud’ 
Laugh atraud they would tell, Hlerbert, for my make-—— 

Phe maycht ts we dark they conte Dearest Milly! [ lowe you’ with my 
never have been able to distinguish you | Whole heart, bat my pationoe ane courage 
from the shadows unless you had spoken are well nigh at an end 1 feel some 

If thes had seized bold of me I should | Gunes as if TL were goiy mad, and it you 
forsake me-— 

* llave IT rt protained 
*Tbut you want to give ip theme teat 


have called aut 
‘They would never have dared de 
that, replied young Lbetimema, theroely, ‘or 
it would liuave been the worse for them | itis, which are the tly comselation of 
“Omly that you wouldn't have been | my lif 
there, you know,’ laughed Milly You forget, Herbert, that uf | were 
I should have heard you call out | meen hard thinges wight lap acid of trie 
It wan tow far off | I should like tou hear any one speak 
Where did you hear vores, then? ill of you, Mally! 
Just by Lansdown Kuvll | Don't give them the chame 
They must have Leen poachers, | And yet never see you, Milly —never 
should taney {toe bear your dear voiee’ How could J 
‘There is no game there, Herbert live no? 
Perhaps they were after rabbits | *You must try, Herbert, always re 
‘IL shouldnt have thought it was } neta bering how truly [love you.’ 
worth them while to run se much risk | If 1 was net sure of that— 
for sach simall gain. | ‘Hut you are, Herbert 
“TT expect it wae that or nothing te | * Yea "he sail heaven be praised!’ 
night, for Lord Daere's keepers have “And you will let me go mow, Hes 
been about, | am told. They bad rea. | bert?” 


son to suspect that the poachers would ‘Must you veally, my love’ Can't 


life, if he waits for iny invitation before jooarch Lanwlown woud, and they wanted 1 you spare ine 4 few tinutles Mure? 


he comes out. Sport i sport, all the | to be ready for Lem 
world over, aml the game that grows | about a couple of hours back 
will we have as much right ty as any | from tbat direction. 


one elee; but when you come to striking 
aman who's got a wife and family, that 
ist sport—it's murder! And risiny 
from bis seatee be tinished speaking, be 
retreated to the nes room, where 

Hinging bithself down on the low truck le 


bed, he suum fell fast asleep. But he | change your road, Herbert?” 


pate to hear your stops. 


[heard aguntive! “Lam se nervous. Listen! 
‘Tt as wuly Lhe wined,’’ 

But, semehow, | feel so strangely to 
wight, Herbert | caunet help fancy ing 
that something awful has happened 

What should have happened” 

I dew t know: bat.’ ane she lowered 
* Hut | came the other way. her vow to a faint whisper, "it sounded 
so TP found. But what made you | 4s U sole ole Was digying 4g ave under 
the kuell 


it came | 


‘seo dul J 
‘Where were you, Milly’ 
| was waiting outeaule the yarden 


had « fearful dream. Ile thought he | I fancied Mr. Lowe was at market.” | Herbert Laughed ond 
was in aesowded court, listening te his | bbe has been bome ever mince seven Why, Milly, never knew you were 
o'clock such acoward! Who should be digg ug 

He heard it all clearly; and then the ver And he is io bed now, of course ? a grave under the kell” 
Milly sighed a little as she mud, “1, ‘You may laugh, if you like, but that 


There was a certain authority in his | dict of the jury, and the jast solemn ad 


blessed thoughtlessness of youth. had | manner, which imposed upon Joe, lawless dress of the prennling judge, praying | 
| and brutal as he was, amd! he led the way 


heaven to have mereyon the prwener * 
out without another word. me Nat turned his dim eyes onee | make ap your mand ty 5 


certain: and, really, really, you miuet Why, 


naght net to be here, Llerbert, that is) Wan my ~_— mein : 
eu, you got nervous from 
» the clark 


ive me up, for 1) waiting se 
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* No; | wae jast a0 calm and compoerd 

. 1 believe there ' - 

men, and they walked heavily, whom teth looked upon as « perfret | ued. 
Me. Lowe 


the other re 






ae 
we 


n nowt . bave bérn 


Only that I am quite PM ive to have 
heard the sound of digging , 
“Surely you must have been mistaken 
hae 
“Hark "" exclaimed Milly, sadden! 
“What ie that’ [oan bear voles now 
Herbert listened intently 
Tt im the idiot bey, Wilson 
ewered, in a tone of evident rehef 
“Is it pomsible that ean have 
watched me out on purjpewe to betray 


think he 





“I shouldn't had sense 
enough, Mill 

“| don't know. Sometimes | have 
fancied that be had more than poople 

ve bim credit for, Hie manner to me 
_yttat at times. If he were not aa 
he is | should really believe 

** Teally believe what *' inquired Her 
bert Benen, as she hesitated 

Ile felt her cheek flush 
rested on hia hand 

“That he liked me." 

**Ae I like you, Milly’ 

* Vea," she answered, softly and abrink 
ingly 

“My dearest, you are fall of fancies 
tonight. The lad is a complete idiot, 
am! though he may have cunning tricks 
that surprise you by their artfulness, 

ou may depend that be is not able to 

1 hewe of te’ 

“T am eure that he feels hate, Her 
bert." 

* What makes you think sa" 

"Don't you remember coming to see 
me one afternoon when father was out 
and before you had spoken to him of 
your wishea?” 

* About two months ago, you mean?’ 

“Ide” 

* Well, what happened then?’ 

“When you left Wilson was in the 
yard feeding the cows 

* That is his work, is it net?’ 

* Always, and his love for them ia so 
reat, and theirs for him, that it ts like 
riendship between human beings, As 

you passed through the yate he was 
watching for you evidently, and | saw 
soch an eatraoninary change come over 
his face that it actually startled me 
You know what a vacant « Bpreasion it 
generally wears, Well, that day it wae 
contorted with rage and menace, and the 
veins of his forehead etocal out, large and 
swollen, like coords He clenched his 


warm a it 


fists, and yave a little howl, which 1, 


fancied you would hear, but it was plain 
you did not, for you walked on without 
turning.’ 

“So you fancy he has some grudge 
against me, Milly‘ 

Tam almost sure of it.’’ 

“That what could be his reason? | 


never dk! bhiman tll tarn in my life, of 
| servant warning, | don't always tell him 
| the reasen.”’ 


even speak tauntingly to him, as seeme 
the fashion in the village 


“Vou would laugh at me if 1 were to 


way what I thought "’ 


“Newer mind, Milly; you are net 


teteby, you know 

“Then, it strikes me, he hates you Ix 
eauee | lowe you 

Herbert Hensan did not laagh this 
tite He only wand, quietly Vevu talk 
of Wileon Milly, as if he were a sete: 
ble person like other, instead of a 
wretched ervature whe 


could met even 
learn the alphabet to save tile lite ” 

I never considered hit eo hopelessly 
stupid, as you aay" 

* Mut vou see that be can't i 
anything, Milly?" 

Yes, I see that 
he t* te animals "' 

“Tt's just tnstinet 

“Tt may be, and yet I have notion! a 
change in him of late. | have seen him 
sometimes standing inthe yard, with his 
eyes turned towards Lansdown hill, and 
looking as if he were really admiring the 
country.’ 

* Now Tmuet laugh, Milly’ 

* Then laugh seftiy, Herbert, for Wil 
eon is on our track as sure Ax yoru stam 
there, and what's more, he has seme one 
with him 

*Telitin’t hear another voice" 

“Tedd” 

“Tid you recognize it at all?’ 

“No; but hark They are quite 
chee" 

“Milly, do you feel brave, my love?’ 
be sighed in her ear 

‘on wl y? : 

“You are right; Wilson has betrayed 

ua, it is your father.’ 


taught 


and yet how youd 


CHAPTER U1. 
FaAckK Tu Face 


Milly might, or might net, have been 
Meht as to Wilson's motive: but certain 
itis that he hac been hiding in the hem igre 
the house<door, im onder that 
he might hear Milly pass out 
be must have had good cause to suppene 
that she would be goung, on he would not 
have «tf a watch: but, as it wax, his ox 
traendinary cunning was a letter ally 
than the sense of which men are apt to 
bomwet, as our readers will be molined to 
say when this tale i@ comeluded 

ilson— <r Tommy, as he was usually 
called—gave a hoame shout when, part 
ing the bougha, he showed Mr. Lowe the 
dmwughter « 


Dearvet tee 


OM oxi, 


clasped in the arms of a man he de. | 


toatest 


The light was too dim for the culprits’ | 


faces to be visible, but Milly's attitude 


of shrinking fear, and the way in which | 


she clung to ber lover, exasperated the 
okd man beyond measure. As with most 


men who have risen from nothing, pov. | 


erty was the of all crimes in his 


him as quickly / 
| 
; 


lin onder that she 
| 


| 


went my daugh thervely ; “how dare | 
oo mp ter 
aay oy Fay Ao om red 


THE 


eway towards home, sor. 
half eared and, «eve Tommy, 


Milly ahi 
rowful 


and Herbert were | 


pete ovitvetly ae pe 


mur 









with ‘ 
cee on. Bie 
o I epald » we 
fur « 
That's fine, in 
tent jones mw 
would 
of =3 : od 
“Tou 
fact!’ 
you 
my life te yi to 
an wile earns & great 
himeelf.”’ 


| am w Atay to work , 
Then why don't you? 
My father wants me at home.’ 

Tam sure I caf't tell what for.’ 

"The meuet knew beowt, ir 

‘TL suppose he fancies it looks genteel! 
to have a great strong fellow lolling 
almveut the pr mines, with his hands in hin 
pockets, Those kind of people have got 
euch poor pride,” 

‘T have heard my father - that you 
amd he beyan life together, without a pin 
te choose between you, a far as birth 
and fortune went, but that you had a 
little money left you, and so got ® start 
whilst he had to work his way without 
help. Men of the same origin, may, 
therefore, be expected to have the same 
hind of pride, and every one talks of how 
high Meo Leewe holds bis head ' 

lerbert was fairly exasperated now, 
and his voice trembled from the effort of 
suppressing his rage Mr Lowe had 


| forgotten these things, no doubt, when he 


spoke so arrogantly to William Benson's 
aon 


Tt in false "' he anewered, and Her. 


bert could see the angry fushon bis face, | 
‘| was always a) 
gentioman, when your father was what | 


even in the dim light 


he is still —« beggar" ' 
“Money does not make a gentle 
i man, returned Herbert, with intelligi- 


ble mative Milly sees im me an equal, 
and for her sake, | would do and suffer 
anything "" 

Por her fortaune’s sake, mean f’ 

“Tl never thought of her fortane for a 
minute, and that she kmows right well; 
ands do you, in your heart! I have 
lowed Milly ever sinee® she was a chi 
and shall contunue to love her to the 
of my life’ 

“Then, | give yee warning that, oon- 
sidering the match oyt of the question, 
I shall send her away from here, that 
may net have a chance of codusiag her 
from her duty.’ 

‘| shall tod cut ber retreat, no doubt," 
was the cool reply, 

Twill take care about that. I am 
not in the habit of doing things by 
halves "' 

* You forget that your ter is not 
a bale of gomls, which con diapomed 
of at pleasure. The law will not allow 
you to play the tyrant even to her!" 

Twill see that | don't get into the 
law's clutches, Hut | presume that the 
law would raise ne objection to my send 
ing my daughter on a visit to a relative, 
might be out of the 
way of a suitor 1 discountenance %"' 

* Por no real cause?’ 


“That is my affair, When I give a 


*T pity your servanta, sir.”’ 
“You are toe idle and poor, for my 
fancy. or, T might be ineline | 
a chance of proving that my servants are 
ret wee lenelly off ae ver SUP pene 


ter grive Venu 


At this tmealt, Tlerbert felt himself 
turn very pale, but he controlled hinse If 
etill 

Poverty ts no disgrace he said, tn 
a stifledd valor lL hepe To may never 


sny greater sin laid at my door than 


hiave 
that 

It ts ne disgrace, all the while wou 
keep in veur place, and know whe are 
vertur tethers 

I de now! was the signifleant 
reply 


Then how earn 
daughter” 

If Milly is to wait for her equal, she 
is too growed for any 


you to think of my 


ean never wed) she 
man under the sun 

“Then, by your own showing she is 
too gow for you! 

never doubted that 
moment she was satisfied 

Plow should a girl like that know her 
own mind” 

. M thy then a 
tender security 

Milly has been so much indulged 
that she fancies now she is to have her 
own way entirely. Hut she will find out 
her mistake '" 

* Your daughter will net marry me 
Mr. Lowe, without your consent, per 
haps, but yeu cannet prewent her from 
loving me always 

“Pshaw! | don't mean te try l 
know well enough what a girl's fancies 
are 
she us left abone 

“TP doubt it. Milly is as true as steel.” 

‘She is just like other girls, | know 
all abwut it Her mother refused to 
marry me until her relations made her 
but she seen made up her mind te it, 
when once the question was settled 

Arnel bow long did she live after 
wants" inquired Llerkert, sternly 

“she cic 4 a week after Milly's birth 

“Of a broken beart"” 

That is falee '” 

Nay. for | have often heand how «hx 
pine, and pined, until she was as white 
as any ghost; and died at last, smiling 
only toe thankful for the release.” 

Was it your father told you this tine 


but from the 


answered her lover, with 


| tale 2” 


whom he was so proud, | 


** Perhaps.” 

“And wanting her himeelf, you see, 
made him look at the matter in a differ 
ent light from others, 
that he made your mother so happy that 
he had any right to talk about others.” 

**1 don't think she complained." 

** Perhaps she dido't dare.”’ 


“My mother was net the kind of wo 
man to be easily intimidated, as you | condition that he should never divulge 


t 
little about her, 
ther had been a | 


ought to remember.” 
* You must know 
I should say, for your 


widower over three years when I mar. 


mwivanced a step or “Tl am quite aware of that.” 
twe, and spoke . * Apa, thevedave, you wereemere child 
nail Se bene, ond © gouge + pd eo ok N often 
proper a “Of course; but anny tells 
place.” me about ber.”’ 
“= = 7a before, and I tell you “ And oid Nanny says your mother was 
that will pot bear of any eagage- a bappy woman’ 
ment bet wees you sud my daughter Herbert was too truthful to say “yea,” 








Bat it was im- 
hae! 


— 











shall believe nothing that doe’ aot come 





| might win Milly for my wife, 





She will get over her complaint if 


I've never heard | 
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even earlier in their history, and this was 
pet the first entanglement that had en 


Mrs. Beneon had been attached to Mr 






an 

YY , and trea 
@@ay as Herbert deserted 

hee strange that the children of 
these two ill-fated marriages should have 
learnt to like each other; and their union, 
if it had been permitted, might have re 
comeiled old tite renoes, and made friends 
of the two men who had Leen enemies 
all their days 

At this question of Mr. Lewe’'s, Her. 
hert held his peace, but the old man, in 
hin Ldtter rancer aud cruel pride, atill 
read the question, 4 

© And old Nanny sald that your mother 
ware a happy woman” 

Herbert pause! a moment, and then he 
answered, gravely: ‘No; but she says 
that my mother loved but too well a man 
who was unworthy even to tie her shoe 
strings 

You seem to have a very exalted 
opinion of women,” sneered Mr. Laws 

| have, for my mother's and Milly» 
sake 

“To am greatly in hopes that my 
daughter will destroy some of your no 


tions om this — by showing you 
that women can tickle an well as 
fair.” 

**] don't fancy that your evil wish wil! 
be gratified. 1 would trust Milly through 
all.” f 


** You will see." 
“T give you fair warning, 


that I 


from Milly herself. When she telle me 
that she is tired of our, pugagement, 1 | 
will, at once, give it up.” 

th think you will have the felicity of 

her say #0 some day.” 
“1 think not."’ 
** Your confidence amunce me,"' 
have ne doubt it does; and it com- 


forts me." 

“You are casily comforted."’ 

‘*T don't see that. What more could 
one want, than to be assured of the faith- 
fulness of the woman you love," 

7 would rather be assured that I could 
keep her whea | got her.” 

**Bhe would not require apy euch as 
surance.’’ 

‘You seem t forget that her father 

t Al 


to make any conces- 
sions, sir. I told you so. 1 waa even 
willtmg to bear humiliation, if thereby, 1 


I love 

her #0 truly and fondly, I eannot bear 

the thought that | may never see her 
in,” 

“You'll get reconciled to it in time, 
never fear; Lean leave my daughter some 
fortune, and TL want her to rine by the 
marriage she makes.”’ 

Poor Milly! It seems to me that 
you want te sell her to the highest 
bicdeler . ; 

Tommy Wilson bere set up a wild ery, 
which made both the men turn towards 
him in a startled way. He pointed with | 
his thin forefinger to a large gray-owl, | 
which had just fitted across his path 
His eyes were tumed up in eestacy, and 
his hearse, discordant votee seemed al 
most bursting histhroat, from the energy 
with which he tried to articulate a few 





words 

“Silence, Tommy!" eaid Mr. Lowe 
sternly ‘Go home." 

The lad shook his head, and smiled 


malyrnantly 

Then, he sprang in the air, with a 
shrill ery, and coming im e¢ontact with 
the root of a tree as he descended, 
sprawled his whele length on the 
ground 

Mr. Lowe kicked him roughly. “Get 
up, you dog, and go home, as you are | 
tel’ 


Tommy imitated a cow lowing in- 
quuiring|y | 
* Yes, the cows want you, Gel’ 


Tommy seemed to understand this, and 
hugwing his arms close te his breast, with | 
agesture that expressed love and care, 
he picked himself up, and ambled off. | 

\s Lowe turned again to Herbert, | 

* Now that fool is gone, 1 want to tell 
vou decidedly, once for all, that a mar. 
riage between you and my daughter is 
simply impoxsible, and that 1 shall cer 
tainly remove her from this neighbor. | 
hood, and out of temptation’s way. 

* Jut as you like 

DT shall watch her unceasingly until 1 
ean make arrangements for her de 
parture; and if you are wise, you will 
wive her up du 

"Newer" 

*T will make you.” 

‘Pray, how’ 

“1 have only to whisper one word in 
your ear, and you would shrink from 
such a marriage with loathing.” 

It must be a very extraordinary com. ; 
munteation that would have the effect of 
making me resign suddenly the most 
cherished wish of my heart.” 

Then you persist?" 

$*3 da,” 

“TL tell you that I have only to speak.” 

* lam ready to listen.” 

* Be warned in time.’ returned Mr, 
Lowe, ina soft vonce, * The confession 
will be as painful for me to make, as for | 
you te hear j 

* | will try to bear it, sir.” 

“| would fain spare you 

“You have grown merciful all of a} 
sudden, Mr. Lowe.” 

“Tam net se cruel as you think.” 

* This suspense sickens me, sir, I im- 
plore you to speak.” 

* You can bear the blow °"" 

1 will try.” 

Mr. Lowe stooped down, and whispered 
something in Herbert's ear, under the 


he secret to any mortal creature. 
* Merviful Heavens’ exclaimed the 





ora 


| ries, when the Doctor took him into a 





To F.xrenwer gem Roacnns.— Roaches 
fe extermi => 
\phut “ F fe 
vunees. iM bee 
. pulvetise, Ba 
tion i ee en 


ase dipped tn nish, the tin | 
being previously thoroughly dried. When 
the varnish hardens by drying, they are 
perfeetly water-tight. 

Sou.np Kinnos.—If you have any in | 
which you desire to appear, but have 
also a horror of washed ribbons, make a 
strong suds of castile soap, if you hap- | 
pen to have it in the house—if not, any 
Other will do— wet the ribbon tin the suds, 
rubbing lightly the soiled places with a | 
brash or the hands. Never wring silk | 
or ribbon; iron on what is to be the 
wrong side, or take a spoonful of Indian 
meal and one of molasses, mix, apd brush | 
the ribbon with the mixture, rinse im cold | 
water, and iron, Don't tell any one it is | 
old ribbon | 


Casany Binpos.—IHaving had much 
trouble in protecting canary birds from 
the attacks of the insta that infect 
them and the e we learned the follow- 
ing simple meinen of destroying those 
pests, which will, no doubt, be a useful 
piece of information to many of our 
remlers: By placing every night over the 
cage 2 white cloth, the insects gather 
upon it, and in the morning may be seen 
by carefully oxamining the clot Teg 
=r nee be soon removed, an be 

necessary is to thoroughly clean 
aad varnish the cage. 

Dvutixo the warm weather kid gloves 
are soiled, particulariy aa the pre- 
vailing colors are quite light; and as it 


costs some time and to have them 
cleaned at the "a, We give our readers 
the secret of c at home, 


which can be done as well as if for 
outside : Take a little sweet mil Eee 
old a 


808) 
the love downward toward the fingers, 
holding the wriat of it by the left hand. 
Continue this process antil the glove, if 


white, ofa d liow, but if 
weeds tone dack satively Spoiled. e 


Now, let it dry, and then put it on your 
, and it will be soft, smooth, glossy, 
Seok ot ao conte bbing ‘it and 
no glove ru it, 

pod y- 1A all the soiled parts are tho 
roughly cleaned. This process a 

only to white and colored kid gloves. 
For black gloves that are soiled, turned 
white, and otherwise injured, take a tea- 











| spoonful of salad oil, drop a few drops of 


| 


ink into it, and rub it all over the gloves 
with the tip of a feather, then let it dry 
in the sun, White kid boota and slip | 
pers can also be cleaned by the first pro- | 
cess to look ‘as goodas new,” and black | 
kid boots and slippers can be restored to | 
their pristine gloes by the latter method. 


THE TOOLS GREAT MEN WORE | 
WITH. 


Tt is net tools that make the workmen, 
but the trained skill and perseverance of 
the man himself. Indeed it is proverbial 
that the bad workman never yet had a 
gol toel,  Seme one asked Opie by 
what wonderful process he mixed his 
colors, ‘Tl mix them with my brains, 
sir,’ was his reply. It is the same with 
every workman whe would excel, Fer 
gusen made marvellous things—such as | 
his wooden clock, that actually measured 
the hours —by means of a common pen- | 
knife, a teol in everybody's hand, but 
then everybody is not a Ferguson. A | 
pan of water and twothermometers were 
the tools by which Dr. Black discovered 
latent heat ; and a prism, a lens, and a 
sheet of pasteboard enabled Newton to 
unfold the composition of light and the | 
origin of color An eminent foreign | 
saran once called upon Dr. Wollaston, 
aml requested to be shown over his 
laboratories, in which science had been 
enriched by so many important discove- 


little study, and, pointing to an old tea- 
tray on the table, containing a few watch- 
glasses, test-papers, a small balance, and | 
blow-pipe, said: ‘There is all the 
laboratory [ have!" Stothard learned | 
the art of combining colors by closely 
studying butiertlies’ wings. He would 
often say that no one knew what he 
owed to these tiny insects. A burnt 
stick anda barn door served Wilkie in 
lieu of pencil and canvas. Bewick tirst 
practiond drawing on the cottage walls | 
of his native village, which he covered 
with his sketches in chalk ; and Benja 
min West made his first brushes out of 
the cat's tail. Ferguson laid himself | 
down in the flelds at night in a blanket, 
and made a map of the heavenly bodies 
by means of a thread with small beads 
on it, stretched between his eye and the 
stars. Franklin first robbed the thun- 
der-cloud of its lightning by means of a 
kite with two cross-sticks and a silk 
handkerchief. Watt made his first model 
of the condensing steam engine out of an 
old anatomist’s syringe, used to inject | 
the arteries previous to dissection. Gif- 
ford worked his first problem in mathe- 
matics, when a cobbler's apprentice, | 
upon small scraps of leather, which it | 


beat smooth for the purpose ; while Rit- 
tenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated | 
eclipses on his plough handle. | 
—__— a } 

A Worp ro tak Unsvccrssru..—Ve 
few men are permitted to be pened ~ J 
very few men are permitted to be wise; 
very few men are permitted to be elo 
quent; very few men are qualitied to be 
statesmen; very few men are good for 
anything eminent; and even those that 
are eminent are men of like passions with 
everybody else. Therefore, be not dis 
because it is year lot to be 


, 








in humble cir +o Pe work 
is insignificant e men— 
because you are called to in obacu- 
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Each bas hie own one paid fn life, 

A eireie lies within bit Ben— 
Aod 6 email circie. oo. 
We cannot all be fame 








¥ 
epert. - 
totl and strife! 
Aye, amid din and care, 
tive hough within the humblest home, 
Can ebine in virtae great aod graad 
As ever gilded sacient Rome! 








Life's heroiem does not eeed 
A #pacious or a lofty stage: 

Life's greatest deeds are pot all writ 
Upon the Gaming golden page! 

He lieve me, glorious work i* done, 
Asthe i's wheels etill onward go, 

Which ten-tongued rumor never yet 
Hath biasoned, or will ever know 


JASPER ONSLOW 
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[Thie serial was commenced in No. 87. Back 
numbers can be obtained from all pewsdealere 
throughout the United States, or direct from 
thie vfice ) 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MURIKL.. 


Bo coldly sweet, eo deadly fair 
We start, for soul is wanting there 
— Byron 

Jasper Onslow lifted his head when 
bidden to stand up and receive the sen- 
tence of the court, and made an effort 
to rise, but his limbs seemed powerless. 
The attendants raised him up, and 
the ledge of the dock, he re 


gained his strength and presence of mind | 
It was not fear, either | 
moral, which had overmas- | 
It was simply that the | 
in which his faculties had | 


and stood erect. 


held had given way, with the full 
confession he had made, and the relaxa- 


tion had gp co him. 
He y remembered afterwards the 
well-chosen sentences in which he spoke 


of the fall restitution he was desirous of | 


making, nor-the examination of the few 


witnesses called by his desire in his | 


favor. He heard, without understand. 











u im 7 ‘e@ one 
youted h”', --s 

Do as you will, 
I have miajudgec 
will entrust me with any aid for 
lmly I will use it faithfully; but—— 

** But you don't want to see more of 
me than you can help—eh? Oh, I under- 
stand. won't come near you.” 

**He's an odd, eccentric creature,"’ 
Ernest thought to himself, as he watched 
him pushing his way through the people 
towards Charing cross; ** but his heart's 
in the right place. He shall help poor 
Muriel if he likes, and I'll be a faithful 
almoner of his bouuty."’ 

A cheque for five hundred pounds 
reached him the next day, with an inti- 
mation that ‘‘there was more where that 
eame from;"’ but he returned a coats 
note to the old man, saying that that su 
would keep Muriel ood chi well 
where they were until Jasper’s term of 


Ud 


| imprisonment was over, when the future 


of all of them would be matter for con- 
sideration. 

And so the days wore on. Jasper, 
content and quiet as far as it was possi- 
ble, bearing his sentence with patience; 
Muriel as content in her absence of all 
knowledge of the calamity about her, the 
children happy and well, and Anthony 
Colliver, his identity proved at hast, 
quietly taking possession of his brother's 
wealth. Everything was given up to 
him without reserve. How he proved 
the fact that he was himself matters little 
to our tale. Suffice it to say that he did 
prove it to the satisfaction of the lawyers. 

S— House was not dismantled this 
time. A rich merchant in pickles, as the 
lounging dandies of the clubs declared, 
having the aristocratic name of Hobbsa, 
bought the furniture and fittings as they 
stood, and tried to rush into seciety on 
the strength of the display they were 
able to make therewith. 

The spring lengthened almost into 
summer, and the world put on its gayest 
and liveliest tints; but somehow or other 
the sunshine seemed to have gone out of 
Ernest Dormer's life. His friends rallied 
him, and declared that he must be in 


ing them, the words of the foreman of | love—that some woman must be at the 


the jury, and stood 
hea sentence the judge could inflict 


was pronounced. judge, in a few 
brief words, stated how heartily he 
with the opinion of the jury— 

z., that there was no evidence to prove 
the prisoner guilty of murder, and that 
the second crime, a which he had made 
full confeasion, was the only one to be 
considered. 
circumstances of the case, and the pris- 
oner'sa confession, which other evidence 


went to prove, also his own promise of 


restitution, and the jury's recommenda- 
sion, the sentence of the court would be 
that Jasper Onslow be imprisoned for 
two years. 

Jaspers amazement was perhaps greater 
than that of any other person in the crowd- 


ed court, though every one was more or | 
less surprised at the leniency of the sen- | 


tence. He had expected twenty years 
at least when he knew that he should 
escape the stigma of murder; but two 
years! It held out the hope, at least, 
that a future might be before him still, 
and his heart seemed to leap into his 
throat with a sudden bound, and the 


he bowed in very thankfulness to the 


judge, whe during his brief period of | 


fashionable life had been an honored 
guest at his table. 

At the door, before he was put into 
the van that was to carry him away, he 
met Ernest Dormer. 

**(me moment,’’ that gentleman said 
to the attendant policeman; ‘I have one 
word to say tohim. Keep up your heart, 
Onslow, and have no fear for Muriel. 1 
will yet permission to see you, and let 
you know of any alteration. As long as 
you hear nothing, be sure she is safe and 
well.”’ 

He wrung the prisoner's hand and 
turned away, facing a group of loiterers 
out of the court who had known Jasper 
well in his apparent prosperity, but who 


would no more have taken any notice of 


him now than they would have attempted 
to ty to the moon. They tittered among 


themselves as they saw the handclasp | 


and the staring crowd, and told the story 
afterwards, with addenda, at many a tive 
o'clock tea, and talked of Ermest as 
*“deuced Quixotic, you know, and all 
that sort of thing."’ 

Ernest walked leisurely away and 
strolled westward along the Strand, his 
head and heart full of sorrowful thoughts, 
when a touch on his arm made him panse, 
and turning, he beheld Anthony Couliver. 


“T've been trying to catch you for ever | 
“1 want to | 


80 long,”’ the old man said. 
speak to you, Mr. Dormer." 

He drew him a step or two down one 
of the quiet lanes that lead to the river 
as he spoke, but Ernest was not inclined 
to listen to him. 

** Look here, Mr. Colliver,"’ he said, 
“this wretched affair into which I have 
been drawn isover now. Thank heaven, 


and I feared him. 
him, | pity him and his for the misery 


, that has come upon him.” 


** Through me?"’ 

* Through his wrongdoing; but for all 
that, to see you often would bring it ever 
before me. If you from thie hour 
we will break off whatever of acquaint- 
ance there has existed between us.” 

**Meaning that 1 am not fit com 
for the fashionable Mr. Dormer. mail 
thanks to me for coming to England, you 
think. Well, perhaps 1 might as well 
have stayed away, and let your friend run 
riot with my brother's money. However, 
I didn’t fo! you to intrude on you—! 


will never do that ayain—but to speak of 


the day's proceedings.” 


you, Mr. Colliver.”’ 

said, k hie pon ie << 
— | 3 - ~ 
Ernest's bu **l can’t understand 
et tee eee 
friends feel towards me. You know 


pon him. 
Very quietly gad geovely the sentence | 


Taking into account all the | 











pared for the | bottom of his forlorn looks and pale 


face—but they were mistaken. Ernest 
Dormer was not a man to love lightly or 
often, and his grand passion had. passed 
over his head while he was yet almost a 
boy, and when the fashionable world 
knew him not. 

All that remained of it now was a mar- 
ble tablet in a country church near 
Oxford, recording the death of the vicar’s 
only daughter, and a few treasured relics 
of letters and faded flowers, which no 
human eye ever looked upon but his own. 
He had lived his life as far as love was 
concerned, and women, however beauti- 
ful, gifted or wealthy, passed by him now 
unnoticed. 

All that had happened lately had 
poreed upon his spirits and health, and 
1e resolved to forsake London for a while 
and go upon a walking tour. His cou- 
sin, Miss Carlyon, had despatched a 
ressing invitation to him to come to 

Singeolm to recruit, but he shrank from 
the idea with a strange horror creeping 
over him. 

“The end of my cousin's career is 
coming,’ he said to himself. ‘* What- 


lever the secret of her life may be—and 
| it has a secret—I will not be there when 
place to swim before his dazed eyes, as | 
| have no part in the matter.”’ 


it is cried aloud to the world. I will 


He had heard all that Mr. Vanburgh 


| could tell him, and like that gentleman 


he wondered what had become of Mr. 
Septimus Luker. He wrote to Doria, 
advising her to travel, to get away from 
England for a time, till the scandal of 


| Jasper Onslow’s arrest should be over 


and her own health be better; but she 
would not listen to any advice, and an- 
swered his letter with an invitation to 
her birthday ball. He told her, in re- 


| turn, that he should be far away from 


Kingcolm at the time; but man _ pro- 
poses, etc. He was, as it happened, very 
close at hand. 

Before he started on his tour, which 
was to be through Cornwall and out to 
the Scilly Isles, if his fancy led him 
thither, he went to Rugby ‘to see his 
afflicted charge, and make sure that she 
was comfortable, and he gave Mra. Sim 
son a string of addresses, properly dat 
to which she was to write if anything 
went amina, 

**I shall take no news as good news, 
mind,”’ he said; ‘*but write if there is 
anything the matter."’ 

**I don’t think anything will be the 
matter,’’ the good woman replied. ‘ Poor 
dear, she gets better every day. She's 
no trouble. She sits there working and 


| singing all day, and seems quite happy 


and content.”’ 
She looked so like the Muriel Chis 
holm of the old Kingcolm days as he 


| turned to look at herthat all the sorrow of 


the past few months seemed like a dream 
to him as he went away upon his jaunt. 
A fortnight later, ashe walked through 


| the bright June sunset towards the little 


inn at Marazion, where he had taken up 


| his quarters, his thoughts strayed to the 

Jasper Onslow is not what you thought | 

l liked him, and liking | her show her hair to Jasper Onslow, and 
fatal 


evening when Dors Carlyon had made 


to all that had come of that por- 
trait painting. 

** They were rivals then,’’ he thought; 
‘rivals ever since. I think poor Muriel 
is the happier of the two now. The 
sorrow of it ali is a blank to her.” 

ee an a! cast their 
8 yws before,’ as « 

He wondered much what made Martel 
80 present to his thoughts on this par- 
ticular evening, and when he reached the 
inn he found a letter waiting for him. 

“I hope nothing is the matter,’’ he 
thought, as he recognized Mrs. Simpson's 
rather 


unsophisticated caligraphy. 
But it appeared that something wae 
the matter—rather seriously so. 
Daas Sin :—This comes to tell with = 
and Jim's doty, that the iady is 
fasees. Sars os at Eee bet; 
mind sa read wrong. 
end me don't hoo whet to do, she scream? 
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Ernest Dormer rang the bell. 
** When did this come ?’’ he asked. 
** Yesterday, sir,’’ the landlady 


please, sir. 


open the envelope. 
the letter, and only said: 


She's gone, and we can't God ber saywhere. 





CHAPTER L. 
AK UNINVITED GURST. 


My liege, thou wilt not hearken to this tale 
ote mad women, veuting ber sick fancies 
Upon « lady of my state and honor.— Milman 


ing away towards Rugby. 


minutes he knew all 
woman and her husband could tell him. 


outwit them and escape. 


baby,”’ Mrs. Simpson declared, 


like a ghost ; we never heard a sound,.”’ 


to make her worse. What was it? 
“That's what we can't 
Nothing has happened here. 
*Hlas any one been to see her?” 
“No, sir.”’ 
** When did it first come on?” 


den. 
** What were you doing?” 


then replied— 


borrowed from the ‘Arms,’ yonder."’ 

** Reading aloud ?”’ 

** Yea, sir.” 

** What about?" 

** About the grand ball that’s to be at 
Kingeolm Grange. 
matter ?"’ 

For Ernest had jumped up in an ex- 
cited fashion that made her think he was 
as mad as her lodger. 

* Nothing! Tell me just what hap- 
pened, will you, please ?”’ 

“Surely, sir. John was reading all 
about the grand doings that were to be, 
amd the company that was invited, and 
Miss Carlyon's dresses and that, when, 
all of a sudden, up the poor dear jumped, 
and caught up a knife that lay upon the 
table. She made at me as if she'd have 
killed me, and I was that frightened | 
hardly know what John did; but the 
neighbors came in and helped to get the 
knife from her, and get her upstairs, 
She never knew either of us after that, 
but kept on raving about all sorts of 
things that we could make nothing of, 
and then at last she got away.’’ 

* Thank you, Mrs. Simpson ; I think 
I know where to find her. You are no 
way to blame, I am sure. When is this 
ball to take place ?”’ 

**To-night, sir.’’ 

“To-night ?”" 

** Yea, sir; the ladies from the school 
are going—I saw their maid, just now.” 

“Then, I must go atonce, Just a cup 


Simpson, and a wash and brush up, and 
I will go after her.’’ 

* You'll be knocked up, sir; you've 
been traveling all night.”’ 

‘I'll rest when I've found that poor 
lady, and put her in safe keeping. She's 
no tit charge for you if she is violent." 

*T'lldo my best, sir; but she fright- 
ened us both. You'll let the children 
stay ?”’ 

“Yes, for the present. If I should 
miss her, and she has not gone where I 
fancy she has, detain her, and telegraph 
to me at Kingeolm Grange.”’ 

Mrs. Simpson promised, and he went 
his way to the station, where he could 
take a train which would bring him 
within a couple of miles of his destina- 
tion. He had some little time to wait, 
and entered the waiting-room, where his 


men who were standing talking by the 
window. Their voices fell upon his ear 
unheeded till the name of his cousin was 
uttered by one of them. 

“They are going to the ball, I sup 
pose,’’ he thought; but their attire did 
not look particularly festive, and they 
seemed quite common people—certainly 
not guests that Doris Carlyon would in- 
vite to a ball. 

“It's a pity we haven't got the other 
felfew,"’ one said. ** His evidence in the 
matter would be——" 

‘*No better than mine,”’ said one of 
the others, a pale, emaciated creature, 
who seemed scarce able to support him- 
self. * I tell you I saw 

** Hush !’ one of the others said, put- 
ting his hand up to bis face with a ges- 
ture that Ernest recognized at once, and 
knew him for a very clever and some- 





x replied 
‘‘and bere’s a telegram that was seat on 
from Penzance thisaferneon. Five and 
sixpence to pay for the messenger, ff you 


He put the money on the table and tore 
It was a sequel to 


Piease come orsend. Weare in great treeble 


Ernest Dormer stayed for no rest in 
the humble little inn at Marazion. A | 
post-chaise and pair conveyed him to the 
nearest railway station, and all through 
the dark hours of the night he was whirl- 
By noon next 
day he was knocking at the door of Mary 
Simpson's cottage, and in a very few 
that the guod 


Muriel had suddenly taken a turn for 


locked her up; but she had managed to 

*And how, I know no more than a 
** She 
opened the door somehow and went out 


* But something must have happened 


think, sir. 


“Just a week ago, sir; all of a sud-| would not come. 
| shall I do to punish you for being so | 


**We were sewing, sir—her and me— 
the children were abed, bless ‘em—and 
John, he was reading a paper as he'd 


Lor’, sir, what's the | 


of tea, if you will make mec ote, Mrs, | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| “Now to get a word with Doria,”’ he 
“I can easily do it in the 
If there is 
anything in this dreadful story—ah, 
heaven, that there should be an ‘if’ in 
such a matter '—I may give her time to 


~ Mies Carlyon was in the ball-room,” 
“ Would he go 


thought. 
; midst of all this bustle, 


the servant told him. 
upstairs and dress?" 


| once, 


lmly ?"" 


“No; the man had seen no lady— 
A good many 


heard of none vially. 
of the guests had arrived."’ 





Dormer. 
had said, looking ve 
costume of white 


ouse, 
Handsome as she was, she looked old 
hagyard, and the color on her cheeks 
no natural bloom. She came for- 
ward to meet him with surprise that had 
a dash of terror in it. 
** Why, Ernest,"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
here! What has happened?" 
** Nothing yet, Doris. I am here for 
two things."’ 


the worse, and become violent. They **Go upstairs and change your dress," 
had had to call in help to prevent her she sail, tapping him with her fan, 
doing mischief, and finally they had “ There's too much of the Bruin about 


you fora ball-room, You shall preach 


tu me when you have a little more of the | 


semblance of humanity about you.” 

*T didn’t come here to dress, or to 
dance, or to preach, Doris, Come away 
& moment from these gay folks and this 
music. I must speak to you.”’ 

| “Don't keep me now, Ernest,’’ she 
said, with a strange persistence, ‘ Don't 
you see Lady Mary Waters and her bro- 
ther; I must be civil to my guests. I'll 
talk to you as soon as I can, 

“Ah, Lady Mary, 1 was afraid you 

Lord Charles, what 


llate? Here are a score of young ladies 


The woman thought a moment, and | in despair at your non-appearance,”’ 


*Doto me? Dance with me all the 
evening,’ replied the young man, who 


Was a very pretty specimen of the swell | 


of the period. 

“] n't believe I have @ dance to 
spare for you till after supper," she re- 
plied, taking up her tableta, which in 
very deed were almost full. 

“Give me one then—an after supper 
waltz with you is like a tirst glass of 
champagne.’ 

She nodded and put his name down, 
and at the moment a gentleman came up 
and claimed her for a waltz. 

The chance of speaking to her was 
} over for a time, and Ernest Dormer 
shrank behind the shadow of one of the 
festooned curtains and waited. 


himself ; ‘‘ she must take her chance.’’ 

Dance after dance he waited for his 
opportunity, and all the time Doris 
was flying hither and thither, her face 
wreathed with smiles, her tongue elo- 
quent with weloume, her restless fect 
never still. 

At length he slipped out and managed 
to get a few words with Mrs. Bellew. 
From her he learned that no sign of 
Muriel had been seen at Kingoolm— 
nothing that could in any way point to 
her being in the neighborhood, Of the 
other danger that threatened Doris he 
hardly knew how to speak, not knowing 
how far the old lady understood wiat 
was going on. 

* Did you ever hear of a Mr, Luker,"’ 
he asked, at length—*‘*Septimus Luker ?"’ 

Iter face told him ; she had heard the 
name and feared it. 

“He is on the road now,’’ he said, 
“with Anthony Colliver and two other 


‘No; he muat see Miss Carlyon, at 
Had any one been there—any 


Straight to the ball-room went Ernest 
Doris was there, as the man 
handsome, in a 
crimson, similar 
Ta to the one she had worn at 5—— 


‘She will not be warned,’ he said, to | 


— 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE 
BY 2. rowers 


A greary place would be (bis earth 
Were there no little people fe i: 
The song of life woald lose ts mira, 
Were there ne children to begin it 


Fro little forme, se buds to grow 
And make the admiring bear: surreader, 
No litthe hands om breast aad brow, 
To Beep the thrilling juve<cherds leader. 


No babe within oer arme to leap. 

No little feet toward siumber leading 
No little knee in prayer to bend 

(nar lipe the eweet words lending 


The sterner souls would get wore stern, 
Unfeeling natares more inheman, 

Aad man to stole cokiness turn. 
And woman would be less (han Woman, 


For in that clime toward which we reach. 
Through 
The littic ones with cherub «mile 
Are still our Pather's face bebulding 


Life's song, indeed, would lose ite charm, 
Were there av babies to begin it; 

A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people tn ft 


BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 





Lich, nicht Licheagewinn— 
but net toe win love's 


pastor of Sesenheim. She is the most 
charming figure among all the women 


whom the great poet has made famous 
who 
realized for him, the high ideal of a | ned 


| through his love—-the only one, 


worthy affection. The former relations 
between Goethe and the girlish acquaint- 
ances of his youth, can be scarcely re- 
garded as serious, and he himself appears 
| loo young aml too unmanly te awaken a 
| real affection; while the later fancies of 
his are net to be compared with that 
pure love that blossomed in his heart, 
for sweet, guileless Fredericka Krion. 
ler immediate successor was Wer- 
ther's Lottie, the betrothed bride of 
Kestner, who could not have loved him 
without a breach of faith, and we have 
nowhere any proof, or any reason to sup- 
pose that Lottchen Bull, the worthy 
magistrate’s daughter, was guilty of 
such untruth. 
| Into the vow of Goethe's love, then 
| stepped Maximiliane Brentano, daughter 
of Sophie de la Roche, who certainly was 
not free, and of whom, in spite of her 
unhappy marriage, it could not be said 


that she loved the handsome young poet, | 


who paid her homage, Then followed 
| Lilli, who was really betrothed to Goethe, 
but her love could not have been the 
true love, for she quickly consoled her- 
self, when, on account of various trifling 
pretexts, the en ement was broken, 
and she saeselell "Can Turkheim, with 
| whom she perhaps lived more happily 
thau would have been possible with that 
| tlery spirit—Gvethe, 

| Then, that beautiful, clear moon, 
' 


| Charlotte von Stein, passed over the 
heaven of the poet's fancy, but she could 
not, she must not love him, for she was 
the wife of another, and the mother of 
seven children. She consecrated to him, 
her whole soul, full of poesie and light, 
she dwelt with him in higher regions, 
but onearth ahe could offer him nothing. 
Therefore the poor son of earth fell into 
the earthly arms of Christine Vulpina, 


abasement, although he raised her to the 
place of wife. She became the base alloy 
in the golden-glitter of his poet-frame ! 
But had the lovely Fredericka of 
Sesenheim, that smiling, morning-star 
of Goethe's youth, become his wife, how 
pure and spotless might then lie before 





men. Doris must be told befure they 

come. I must get at her if 1 walk right | 

int» the middle of the dancers.” | 
‘She will listen to nothing—she is 

| 


| 
bewitched, I believe,"’ said the old lady, | 

wringing ber hands. ‘Ob, heaven! 
What is that?”’ 
| 


‘Just what I feared,’’ said Ernest, 
springing forward towards Doris and an 
excited group in the centre of the ball- 
room. 

Right into the middle of the dancers, 
and straight up to the mistress of King- 
colm Grange, had stalked a figure Ernest | 
Dormer and Doris Carlyon knew only | 
too well. 

Where it had come from no one knew, 
Doors and windows were alike open, 
letting in the soft summer air, and the | 





advent was not noticed by a group of | music, and the rustling of the dancers | 


drowned all footsteps. 
A woman, with pale, beautiful face, 
disordered dress, and yellow hair falling 


this event, his creative impulse would 
able contrasts were necessary to its de- 
velopment, The wings of so mighty a 
yenius could not have been fettered, least 
of all by the holy bond of a neble love 
and a legal marriage, Sehiller’s beauti- 


ful domestic relations are proof of this, | went according to his wish. 


Goethe's crime against Fredericka 
arose from pride and egotism; he thought 
the modest pastor's daughter too humble 
for his present position in life, and that 
higher place to which he was sure to 
climb, | 

But Nemesis pursued him, and, when | 
he stood highest as poet and minister, 
urged him on to marry his housekeeper. 
It was a strange fancy of this Frankfort 
patrician—to imagine himself higher 
than the daughter of a learned man and 
a clergyman —the more so as Goethe was 
himself, the grandson of a tailor and 


over her shoulders like molten gold in, an innkeeper, 


the lamplight, stood in the very middle | 
of the room before any one was aware of 
her presence. There was no hesitation 
in her manner, no pause in her foot- 
Ble ps. 

She went straight to where Doris was 
using for a minute in the dance and | 
aid hold of her arm. 

* Doris Carlyon, what have you done 
with my husband ?"’ 

Doris turned deathly white even to 
her tinted lips, and her face showed the 
rouge in red patches that would not, 
pale ; but she did not faint nor flinch. 

** Poor thing, she is mad,’’ she said to 
those arvund her. ‘*It is Mrs, Onslow.”’ 

“Aye, mad!’ said Muriel, with the 





what celebrated detective. 

‘What are they going to do?’’ he 
thought, in dismay, and the next mo- 
ment Anthony Colliver'’s voice said: 

“You had better sit down, Luker, you | 
don’t seem up to standing.”’ 


| 


that he had threatened, and the horrible | 
mystery of Teresa Sclavoni was being 
earnest! Oh, it could not be true! 
some blunder of identity. 
have nothing to do with such a wretched | 
story. He would get to Kingcolm first 
and warn her. He pulled his hat down 
over his eyes and his collar up over his 
ears, and was going out when the detec- 
tive spoke again: 

* You have no idea what has become | 
of the other person, Mr. Luker?”’ 

“No, curse him! I had him well in 
hand, knew where to find him, could get 
him to do pretty much what I liked, and 
80 on, when this infernal illness took hold 
of me and laid me by the heels. When 
I was able to make inquiries, all I could 
learn was that he had disappeared. No 
one has seen or heard of him since, that | 
can make out,” 

None of them noticed Ernest. He got 
out unobserved, and managed at the end 
of the journey to obtain the first convey- 
ance in waiting. 

It was dark by this time, and the 
horses had already conveyed one party 
of guests to Kingoolm; but they govt 
over the ground in tolerable style, ond | 





he was soun_at his destination. 


raked ‘up again in real and terrible | is tolling for his death,” 


There must be some awful mistake— | Doris, faintly. “She doesn’t know what 
Doris could | has happened, pyor creature. 


horrible laugh of insanity. ‘ Mad since | 
the day | found my husband—my chil- | 
dren's father—in her wicked arms, | 


| They will haug him, and his death will 


be at your door, Doris Carlyon. But 


| fur you I should never have spoken the 
Luker! So the man was come tolight | words that sent him to yonder cold | 
again, and was here on his way to do all | prison. 


But they were not true; they 


were not true!" she added, piteously, 


jidyl of Goldsmith's, 


Even at Goethe's first visit to Sesen- 
heim, this brightness showed itself in 
the idea which possessed him to travel 
in disguise as if he were a prince. He 


| were such bad clothes that one would 


sooner have taken him fora poor candi 
date, than for the spoiled son of a meh 
Frankfort counsellor. 

Sesenheim was the little parochial vil 
lage of Pastor Brion, in Alsace, near 
Strassburg. The family of a country 
pastor was, at that time, enveloped ina 
sert of poetic nimbus, for that charming 
“The Viear of 
Waketield,”’ was just going its rounds 
through the cultivated reading-world, 
and all hearts were enchanted by the 
supposed family history of the naive, 
humorous pastor in old England. 

For more than half a century, ‘ The 
Vicar” has served in Germany a text-book 
for the English language, and sinee it 
has become a school-book it has lost the 
significance of a romance, and does not 
now find many readers so enchanted 
with it as were Goethe and his cotempe 


* And she is dancing here while the bell | raries. 


“Take her away, somebody,"’ said 


“Deo I not know,” said Muriel, ina! 
voice that went to every heart. “ Do I 
not? Is not my husband torn from me, 


mance 
| worthy pastor of Sesenheim ; 
ruinous old house, in the midst of its 
vine-wreathed, 
minded him of the humble dwelling of 
the good Vicar of Waketield. 


He saw the ideals of this favorite ro 
realized in the family of the 
even the 


unartistic garden, re 


With merry hearts Goethe and his 


—_———+ ee 


Even Moses, the younger son of the | vealed to her lover, as he saw her gentle 
story, is present in the pastor's only grace, her thoughtful serenity, her un- 

” conscious nateete, her pleasing friendship 
toward every one. 











Time's mysterious, dim unfolding, 


GOETHE AND FREDERICKA OF 
SESENHEIM. 


“To love 
reward’ — was 
ordained to the poor daughter of the 


whom he could not lift from her moral | 


us the life of our greatest modern poet ! | 
It is a groundless supposition that in | certainly for Goethe one of life's happi- 
| est hours—the after years, with all their 
not have unfolded so richly, that unfavor- | fame and honor, were not rich enough to 


| blessing, he went to meet the daughter, 


my babes beggared, and all through her? ; 
They say he killed yonder weak old! friend Weyland, rode through the bread, 
man ; they lie—he did not! But it is | open plains of Alsace, upon “ that beau 
done now, and I have come to kill her tiful highway along the Rhine,’ as he has 
in expiation for the sin that widowed #0 charmingly told us in ** Warhett and 
me.” Dichtung.”’ A foot-path led over mead 

Her arm was uplifted, and something ow lands to Sesenbeim, the horses were 
gleamed in her hand; but before she left at the inn, and Goethe's friend said 
could strike, ber wrist was caught from | ‘Do not be frightened at the old par 


- 
| Fredericka does not at once appear, 
but all ask after her, thereby exciting 
At last she comes, 
d { im an airy, German-peasant oos- 
| tume-—a striped skirt just —E © 

ok 


| the poet's curiosity. 


| the ankle, an open bodice and 


silk apron. A straw hat trimmed with 
blue nbbon dangles from her arm, and 
| Goethe at once sees that she has a nose 
to turn up, sunny 
| blue eyes, and lovely blonde hair care- 

Avating over the shoulders. Her | 
whole appearance is full of grace and 


| somewhat inclined 
leas! 
delicacy as a spring tlower. 


schoolmaster can do nothing, 
After the rural evening meal, they 





icka already kaning upon Goethe's arm, 


a& poor student, but in Fredericka’s 

charming presenoe he sometimes forgets 

| his rye, still, she remarks nothing, and 

| talks on carelessly, yet with a charming 
intelligence, 

That night the guests slept in good 
beds, under silk quilts, as the pride of a 
househok! of that day demanded, As 
the morning sun shone brightly inte the 
windows, lighting up the plain clothes 
which Goethe had so courageously don 

yesterday, he was very much 
ashamed, and, as his friend laughed at 
him over the comical figure he made by 
the clear light of day, he could not decide 


to appear again in such a yarb, before | 


the eyes of the young girls. Ile rushed 
from the house, and arriving at the inn, 
flung himself upon his horse, and rode 
away, While all his thoughts drew him 
back to the charming Fredericka and 
the true-hearted family circle of the par- 
sonage at Sesenheim, tle might have 
mand a whole day there, and now his 


md clothes must deprive him of this | 


pleasure ! 

Ile was greatly pained in not being 
able to apologize for having made his 
first appearance in so honorable and eul- 
tivated a family in such a foolish and 
inappropriate dinguise, He resolved to 


atone for bis fault, to hasten back to | 


Strassburg, put on his best clothes, and 
with fresh horses again return to Sesen 
heim, to make a formal visit and to im 
| Plore forngivenens, 

But the delay and the formality did 
net please him, and so another fine idea 
entered his head, and helped him out of 

his quandary, 

In the adjoining village of Drusenheim 
lived the landlord's son, a stately, hand- 

some young fellow, of the same height 
| as our wagyish peet, who borrowed his 
| Sunday p -o heping in the second 
| ctingeuine to atone for the tirst. If he 
could represent the whole affair as a 
jest, the merry freak of a young Doctor 
of the Law, it would lose that tinge of 
disrespect and condescension se mortify- 
ing to the inmates of the Sesenheim 
parsonage. 

In order to perfectly act his role as the 
sinart landlord's sen, Goethe took charge 
of a huge, newly-lbaked cake, which, 
| after the old custom, was to be sent to 
the pastor, with an invitation to a christ- 
| oning just at hand. 

The ride back to Sesenheim over the 
flowery meadows amiling in the golden 
sunlight, with the fragrant cake wrapped 
in ite white napkin, the peasant's hat, 
with its yay ribbon upon his curling hair, 
& hew jest upon his lips, and in his heart 
the opening mabed of love—this was 





atford him mgny such. 

He himself assures us that, with the 
cake in his hand, he sat upon the bench 
before the parsonage to rest, and, in full 
draughts, drank in the air of life. All 
The suspi- 
cious mother first met him, and heartily 
forgave the fantastic disguise. She en- 
joyed the jest, and, as it were, with her 


Upon a charming little spot in the gar 
den, where the picturesque landscape of 
lovely Alsace wan framed in by foliage, 
he found Fredericka. Her pale cheeks 


She converses with him in a lively, 
confidential way, and sings him some 
songs to the accompaniment of a piano 
which the schoolmaster had forgotten to 
tune ; the voice, too, is not quite clear, | in flowers, afer the fashion of the time, 
and she laughingly says that for this the | and she retarned the present with little 

« rifts of love, accompanied by bridal 
The good, Mserset renta, did 
walk by moonlight in the flelda, Freder- | ta 


He has been introduced by his friend as 


In happy security, she alluwed he 


the guests 
belonged to him. 

l aioe the eyes of the good pastor an 
hia wife this mutual affection unfoldle« 
without timidity 


bounds by ree and affection. 
ricka was, in like manner, frank, merry 
cordial, and sparkling with wit and bu 
mor, She 


one of his hg poema, 


Innes. 
not urge @ formal betruthal, but they ex- 
voted it, as may naturally be supposed, 
‘hey left the lovers to themselves, al 
lowed them a written correspondence, 
provided them with innocent amuse 
menta, and, above all, the whole family 


passed some days in visiting the city, se | 


that Goethe might see his beloved amid 
other surroundings, 

(ivethe had sume doubts as to Frede 
ricka’s appearance in thie new atmos. 
phere, but the trial resulted entirely in 
her favor, and he could net have harbored 
the remetest thought that she was not 
bis equal ia birth and breed Mtl be 
resolved to sever the tie that bouuwd him 
to Pastor rion's daughter, 
eyes swimming in tears, and «till mutely 
reached her his hand at parting. 

Ilin worshipers say that if he had 
marriod at that time, it would have 
hedged up his way tothe Pramised Land 
of troedom and beauty, It is a fatally 


common belief of the workd of men that | 


marriage in a fetter to genius, and yet 
this idea in sustained by ne signal exam. 
ple. If pecuniary needs and embarrass 
ments accompany marriage, it may per- 
haps be a hindrance to free intellectual 
development, but in Goethe's more for 
tunate worldly position this waa not to 
be apprehended 

With Predericka at his side, he might 


| have founded a household free from such | 


ombarrassments; but he thought not of 
the young girl's happiness——true egotiat 
that he was, he thought only of his own 
| Oibme and comfort, which, through the re 
| nunciations and restraints of an early 
marriage, might have been in some mow 
sure disturbed, 
| The impulse of that youthful spirit to 
jaotron unfettered wings far away inte 
| the distance was only natural, but a pro. 
| perly cultivated moral sentiment miygcht 
have overcome this impulse, and have 
led him gladly te wear those fetters of 
love which could be asered only when tn 
a true marriage of the heart, 

But Goethe was never strict with him 
self, and he received only weak indul- 
genee from others; therefore, he failed 
in firmness and decision. He allowed 
himaclt to drift carelessly along the 
stream of life, unconcerned about the 
tlowers he plucked and with lavish hand 
threw from him to thoat mlown the waves, 

The gentle Fredericka, in her love and 
reverence for him, might perhaps have 
contided in hia truth, and counted: upon 
his return for betrothal and marriage. 

She allowed him the parting kiss be. 
fore witnesses, she wrote him the sweetest 
letters, which were ‘‘just as graceful and 
charming as her dancing step, as wunny 
aa her smile, and as deep as her glance!"’ 

After Goethe had experienced the rap- 


correspondence, he wrote a parting letter 
which must have torn Fredericka’s heart, 
for it took from her every hope of their 
union! — 

His own Vacillation and longing for 
freedom were strengthened by the thong ht 
of his proud, obstinate father, his mock. 
ing sinter, the stiff, cold relatives whe 
would all have looked sneermyely upon 
his union with a country pastor's daugh 
ter, Later, even Lilli, who was of more 
aristocratic birth than himself, was net 
thought good enough, and must break 
her betrothal with him. 

How must Fredericka Brion have suf 
fered as the beloved one left her forever 
A whole sammer full of happiness and 
poetry had dawned upon ber life. What 





Hushed rosy-red, and a suspicious beat- 
ing at the — took away her breath. 
With overtlowing merriment, he told her | 
the reason of his return, and his joy in | 
meeting her again. low sweetly elo. | 
quent must have been his poet-lips, and | 
how charming and natural it was for the | 
tmaygic words totind an echo in the young | 
matden's heart ' 

The whole day was golden with the | 
sunshine of happiness, Full of gladness | 
| 
| 


vel hilarity, they yathered round the 
family-table in the jasmin-arbor, ane 
frocthe related, with the talent of a fab 
list, which he had inherited from his 
mother, a story of the spells of the mo. | 
dern Melusine, Like a disguised pod 
among the shepherds, he dealt out the | 
golden gifts of his rich faney, and was 
admired as such by his astonished audi 
tors. At that time nothing of his had 
heen printed, but even then the halo of 
future renown seemed 
around his head 

Phe next day the two young students 
returned to Strassburg, but the visit was | 
repeated in vacation. Upon a rainy | 
evening Goethe set out. The moon a 
companied his journey, throwing a 
Khestly light through the cloud-rent 
shuvlows, and the young student's merry 
humer vanished. Dim poetic fancies | 
Hosted around him, and «a presentiment 
arom: within him that his love would 
bong no happiness to the peaceful par- | 
sonage, It seemed late for a visit, and 
he almowt felt that he must turn back 
At the inn in Sesenheim, where he had 
before put up bis horse, he heard that 
the two sisters had just been seen taking 
an evening walk, 

A strange longing drove him onward 
Soon he saw their light dresses shimmer 
ing through a hedge, and then heard 
them chatting before the house-door, as 
Hoexpecting no one, At sight of him, 
they uttered an exclamation of delight, 
wid he found that in the eozy mittirop 
room @ table was already spread for him 
This family-like reeeption went ty his 


to be cireling | 


behind, and Ernest Dormer had hold of 
her with a grip of iren. 
**Come with me, Muriel,’’ he said. 


suffered him to lead her through the i 
window into the garden. 
he led her away from the blaze of light 
and the exciting sounds of the ball-room, | } 
walking quietly enough; but suddenly, + 
in the shadow of achump of trees she 
wrenched her wrist free from his detain- 


sonage; it is quite madern within.” 


hearted man, entertains himeelf with the 
And she obeyed the sterner will, and | new visitors, without in the least dream- 


Very gently borrowed 
f shrewd, and keeps yazing critically at 


figure is «till charming aud youthful. 


heart, and he felt that, through 
fatality, Fredericka had reckoned upon 
hin visit, 

Goethe, in the naivest manner, has 
described the innocent conviviality of the 
last century It was deemed no offence 
for people to dance at the parsonage until 
far inte the night, and te pay forfeits 
with Kisses, A throng of guests seaon en 
tered the house, in their noisy merriment 
little dreaming that they gave the lovers 


The pastor, a goml-natured, simple. 
ng of the trick concealed beneath the 
clothes; the wife is more 


He perceives that she must 
that her 


er yuest. 
moe bave been pretty, and 


The oldest daughter comes merrliy 


bounding in; she is so exactly the image 
| of Olivia, the vlear's daughter, that 
‘Goethe will only call her by this name. 


ing hand, and ran off with the speed of a 
greyhound in the direction of the park. 
¥ [To BE CONTINUED. ] 


more opportunity of beimy toyether than 
solitude could have offered 
true character was more and more re 


Fredericka s 


erected’ to her memory by the 


sweet hours of expectation the twilight 
of a bright summer's day would bring 
when the fascinating visitor came late at 
evening, walking as waa his custom, from 
the neighboring village of Drusenheium ! 
With light step he would hasten through 
the blooming ae thoes on inte the jasmin 
arbor, where the little company listened 
with delight to his merry laugh and his 
weygish recital, 

The beautiful darling of the yods—the 
witty conversationaliat, the brillant poet, 
the manof the world contident of vietory 
amd the ardent admirer, must have kin 
dled in the heart of this young gard of 


| aoarce eighteen years, thames of admira 


Well might Goethe have 
She has beautifully loved 


tion and love 
sank of her 

me,’ and the 
that after hin poetic descriptions rested 
was but the 


‘Tomy springy weather, 


upon ber tau, gentle face, 
reflection of her inward happiness. 

That summer with ite radiant glory 
sank inte the dusky might of sorrow 
The ecokl, distant words of Goethe's 
marting letter fell like a mildew upon 
caer. Be s young life. Not only the 
home of the belowed ome, but alse the 
mortification of net being thought yood 
enough for him, gnawed at her heart 

Frederncka answered Croethe ® letter in 


fatmanner that rent even his proud, cold 


heart She made 
uttered nu lament; but in every word 
lay the dee pent sorrow, 

She became very il, and over the once 
sUnKY parsonage at Sesenheiu fell the 


he reproaches, she 


shadow of anxiety and sorrow for her. Tut 
she recovered, and again lifted her little 


| heme like a snow bell from under the toe 


In the summer guests ayain came to 


the jJasmin-bewer, and among them a 


lover of a ftlery sert, Berthold lacus, 
ficethe’s friend, who envied hin lis 
young renown, and would be ome with 
him on love Kut Fredlermeka tirmly 
theugh kindly declined his offer, saying 
that the heart whieh had once been 


Cioethe s could oever belong to another 


After the lapse of emht years the 
faithless Croethe again Visited Sesenheimn 
He thought it very strange that ne one 
him, but all reeeivedt him 


fteoremel 


reproached 
with dignity and eordiality. He 
Fredericka still charming, and 
inchanged Hut he made no effort te 
win back ber lowe; bis heart was teow 
ruled by Frau von Stein, a woman whe 


el tiaeest 


could never be his 


Frederika died at Sesenheim, in the 


year IStS. In 1565 @ monument was 


teortian 


poets, whose ideal she has always been 


handsome lover to assist in entertaining 
She already felt that she 


in all that native 
loveliness which Goethe has described in | ang © 


He ht her the sweet verses with 
a ribbon which he himself had painted 


He saw her | 


ture and intoxication of this poetical | 






tr 
In Hie Haxo.—A story of the Wal- 


| denaes, even hundred », by & 
1) KR. Hale, Mosses. Rcborts “Trottvers, 
1 | Publishers, Boston. Received from J, 


(ivethe was talkative, |B. Lippincott & Co, Philadelphia. 
merry, witty, infinitely happy when by | + } pe 
| Fredericka’s side, but kept within due 


Tux Leonanotéoty POnr tantea Co., 
| New York, have sent us Blackwood's 


Fredo. | Magazive for July, the Gret wamber of a 
' ee volume. The most noticeable arti. 


cle®t ame 
Jowels :" ¢ 


its contents are “F 

wo ( jties wy “Tee Rooks; ° 
‘s Narrative of the 

Ashantee War."’ 

A A Alp 


INTO THE LIGHT. 


* Toll and trouble! Toll and trouble "' 
sighed Maggie Dawson, as she walked 
| home in the early winter twilight from 
| her work at the milliner's establishment. 
And the shadow of discontent was still 
on her fair, young face, when she came 
to her own door, But there on the thres 
| hak wae ber rebuke. A blind child sat 
jon the step, and Magyte paused to speak 
to her, 
** Where are you suing, my child, and 
why de you choose such a cold reating- 





‘Alas! T have no other,’’ the 
obild, her sightless eyes full of unshed 
tears, “T have no one to care for me ty 
all the wide world; my only brother is 
lost at sea, and T walt now for Providence 
to take me 9” 

* You shall come in with me, and share 
| my humble cottage,”’ said Mugyte, the 
| cloud of care fading from her fave. “T 
| have warm fire, at least, and bread to 

eat,"’ 
| And she led the blind child in and gave 
her the warmest corner by the ff : 
and all through the long, cold winter, she 
| tolled for herself and the child, and for. 
| grot to call it trouble, 
| ‘The bright days of «pring came at laat, 
and the earth grew warm and beautiful, 
| One day Magyie came home from work 
with the quick, cheerful step which badd 
become habitual to her sinee she had 
the blind ehild to care for, and there, en 
the oll stone doorstep, was a pleasant. 
faced sailor, browned with the «un of an 
Eastern land, holding blind Jenny on his 
Domermn, 

The quick step halted, while her kind 
heart beat faster at the sight of her 
friend's happiness, 

| Tt is Maggie !" anid the child, slipping 

jout of her brother's arma to meet her 
beat friend. 

| And Maggie Duwsen found her hand 
— close ina grateful clasp, and 

| liquid shining eyes down into her own, 
with tender entreaty. 

* You have been a friend to my pre 
clous little sister when she needed one 
sorely. Let me be your friend now,"’ 

And Maggie did not withdraw ber hand 
until he stepped across the threshold with 
her into the sanctity of her little home. 

Day by day it was brightened by bear- 
tiful gifts. Treasures brought from 
foreign lands found their way into every 
nook and corner; and every evening, 
| when work was over, the satler-brother 

| brought the sunshine of his brave face 
jacross the threshold, and told them 
stories of his long wanderings tn other 
lands—of his dulpwreck eacape— 
until Maggie put up her hand to hide 
the bright tears in her eyes, and Jenny 
— between them, holding a hand of 
| each, 


| 





And then it was that the bright tear 
| of sympathy won its way to the sailor's 
heart; the friend became a lover, and the 
| little cottage became a bit of Paradine, 
where toil was ever delight, and trouble 
| Wastunknown in that happy and peace 
ful domestic circle 
| ‘Toil and trouble! Words so easily 
put together, Yet let a cheerful charity 
go hand and hand with a cheerful teil, 
and trouble will vanish like a mist over 


| the mountain, 
| - é~ 


IN THE LONG RUN. 


| There is no little of repining on the 
“~~ of many worthy people, whic must 

«© attributed chiefly to a habit of forget 
ting some well-koown truths, It weuld 
be gexnl forall to remember that im the 
long run, the things which now fret and 
annoy, Will all be seen te be parts of a 
plan of intinite benevolence. The evils 
we lament will be turned inte agencies 
for good, and the sorrows we experience 
will eventuate in future joys. That life 
in the sweetest which is passed in ex 
tracting honey even from the bitteremt 
mlversition; and he is the wisest man whe 
can mont heartily comtide im the reeti 
tude of Providenoe, and in) Uhe floal wn 
premacy of truth and right. lu the long 
run, that Christian will come out well 
Who works cheerfully, heartily, lope 
fully, without wasting hin energies upon 
vain regrets and passionate murtiuriigs 
Phe bird sings in the storm. why toy 
net the child of Cid reyoiee too, even 
though the passing clouds lower? 

—-_-> = - 

Man's Activiry Mani is clemigredd fou 
an wetive beimy, and his spirit, ever rest 
lene, if not employed upom worthy and 
diyuitied objects, willofteu rather 
it) thewan fs 
tedlioum aud lintless feelings conmmected 
with imdolence; amd kuowledge is nue 
lens Necessary in atrengthening the ord 
purity of the 


ehapeiagee 
low purnuite Chan sulted the 


than in 
affections aud the beart 
ae _ 7 
A st KEWD business man says be never 


preservitige the 


suffered pecuntartly by his eteemies, but 
hits froetels lied often 
poated losses ‘The 


ee ameter him re 

feanen is plain: | 

trusted his friends, but met his enemies 
=_—_—_— 

It is never more difficult to speak well 


than when we are ashamed of ain sthenmes 





Travelers’ Teatimony. 


Thousands of travelers by atl and wa have 


vouched forthe eMcacy f Morltettor + Stomach 
Hitters ae a preventive of tt j a eur 
ances Which ordinarily af Lange uf 
mate aud the anaee '[_ sealer & it 
leutte a wanler ug tpn tem 
invigorated and ro@uate y sagebial tra 
table antid the at . alites f de 
ahi fieease soem * } 4 A r 
Porearmed with Muet era Wittere 
auwer may fefance f eee shone a 

unter the chilling fows of the Metreh ? 

aet Winds of the Antilles the “y tem sfare 


f worthern Alaska, of the burning he’t of the 
tropies with equal lmpunity it leet of this 
eimifealie Merleeted selimulant i> # atyt u 

rease tl vital enerywy , *selotm \ 

. na resiet aul re i” actting «4 
eases 


Tapesneorm! Tapeworm! 


Remeysved elive, with head complete, in from 


two tothree bourse Nu 


Kesmei. No 


and Stomach Worme also removed 


fee Ull remeved, by Ler 


ee N. Niath ot. Phite Seat 





uae et 
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GOOD HEARTED PEOPLE. 


What a comfort they are in the often 
nneomfortable world, those goud hearted 
people who crose your path at mes )— 
people whe like to please and be pleased— 
whe de net indulge in sarcasm —whe 
never believe more than they can help 
against pouple who delight in innenent 
amusements, and take pleasure in other 
people's courtahipe—who don't probe 
your sere pointe intentionally, and, find 
ing out your foibles, trouble your peace 
through them—whe newer repeat what 
this person or that [" reon has amid 
against you, but whe delight in letting 
yeu know of those little compliments 
that cheer one's life ao—that are really 
aivl whelesome for us, because 

an ater of brotherly lowe in 





o~ 
bey and 


~ thew 
there is 
them 

Prom 
never reowiven the 
Hiliowe crtthc has called his last new po 
ture ‘a mer daub 
precious paragraph in which seme hind 
woul hae saul If Teushhard works 
carefully, be will some day rival Turner 
amd even now his ekies are glorious’ 
Tt is cut out, and carefully enclosed to 
that anaious artist by the gewnlloarted 
hah. 

Ae for the good hearted woman, what | 
sileat okl woul whe in! How ashe loves to, 
have you to tea, aad whiapers, © llow 
nine you look ' and ete vou have your 
chat with the nicest man in the room, | 
and gives you tlowere when you yo horn, 
and don't tell every one that you muat 
be ton years vider Laan you say you are. 

Find a couple of goxal hearted folks, | 
am! theit home ia a paradise, lad rather 
have such friends, even it they were the 
plainest people ander heaven, than make 
one of a coterte of the brightest wits and 
greatest celebrities under the aun. Td 
rather be gowl-hearte!, if only heaven 
would make me truly sa, than to be wise 
ov beautiful of great beyond comparison 
For many @ Wise man is too wise for lap 


folke young Hrushhard 
peepee tte whine lh scone 


but he reoeivon the 





jinees, and many a wit too batter for 
and many a beauty colder than an 
vohoke, bat @ goed, warm, loving heart 
must bring a littl: ray of heaven's sun 
shown te earth, and 


lowe, 


line give great 
prow? Ler Thm [emma 
—_—_—_- —_ 
OLD MELODIES 
ny waht ' aAtian 
It was only a verse of a song that all 
f us veel te heow atl sing a few years 
we though ome newer hear it now 
ta pee nm ¢ busters Md Folks at 
Dhevnnye What «a Mverite that was in its 
day, and that day net so far beck. either 


Fathers and mother sang it, young men, 
ad maidens and heth obfidren, the me 
chante at his work, the mother at her 
tubew @ cnmelle There wer whe 
shoers! at it as a negro mehewdy, lat in 
touching words, and sadly 
was a charm which the great 
sok newledped. and 


some 


te stm ple 
eweet alr 
beat cof Ree prow epele 
they set the sealef them approval upon 
it Swng in palace and cottage and fish 
erman’s hat, in city and eountey, and by 
the wu. wherewer the Bngtieh languagy 
was spoken by Americans, (his song. by | 
Ame roa’® most popular composer, went 


to; amd alas’ like ewervthing else in 
thie mutable world, it had ite day and 
was forgotton 

Aud there was another that we all re 
member—the "Cd Kentucky lLlome.’ 


Te theatre goers the name will recall a 
uw Unele Tom's Cabin: an old man 


singing of the 


“wie 
mitt 


eo with lerweet head 


bore he should never sow again 


Hut these old songs, with many others 
like them. are among the things that 
wer frome with the old days, never t 
retarn Popular taste and feeling hawe 
umbkergoene great changes, aml = this 
changed feeling finds cxpression ina 
new class of songs, beautiful, many of 
them, but lacking the charm of old as 
~eintin and fhe, after all, ie what = 
cmleansd thease early favorites, tomching 
them with that “Light that never was 
npeeaor lami” the light of memory 


_>_ |_| —_ 


When a great 
truth w» to be nvealed, 1 does not dash 
at ofee of the race, bul dawns and 
brightens of @ superk understanding, 
fran which itis te emanate amd te illu 
menate future ages (hn the faithfulness 
fo great made to thie awiul function, 
Ube prog ress aud happaness of men chiefly 
che pete! lhe moet lustrous beonefac 
tore of the race have been mon whe, | 
having reen to great truths have held 
them as a sacred trust for their kind, 
apd have borne witness te them amidst 
general darkness, under soorn and perse 
eution, perhaps in the face of death 
Such men, indeed, have not always made 
cuntributions to literature, for their con 
dition hae wt allowed them to be au- 
thors; but we owe the transmission, 
perpet , and immortal power of Useir , 
new and thoughts, to kindred «pir- 
ita, which have concentrated and fixed | 
them tn books | 
—_——_— 


axp Epnon —Trauth being 


Phoneme of Tarn 


Tavra 


founded on a roth, you may boldly dig 

to ace its foundations without fear of de- 

stroying Ube edifice; but falsehood being 

laid om the sand, if you examine its 
you cause ite fall. 


| of the eity of 


~ 


= 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


BOW IT CAME ABOUT 
oF Fi Cereces Below 


Bhe eat te the ehade of the pertice 
Hees wilh eampe eee tert 

The & inh epee and the forehead low 
we the siry mack 

in the desks bait that had eepples down 
Ache % @ et the fewer bed- 

le oueth, he perporet to frame « frown, 
Phat whe framed « rimite teteet | 


Me tows ber hand te (hel corteie Way 
More cloqeent than eonts 

No eum © i! tete (be went dar 
Rave the chirp of (he orehard birds 

Mer wort lay close by her ede aaccaneed, 
Tee book om ber hnee anrted 

Ip sooth ohe hed te howe her bead. 
Hut be cought the other tertead | 

And when with the wealth of the roey Jane, 
The bees to thete hives had 

Ne \oamed & h the ball of (he sleepy Boon 
And oh © hnow whe’ 

She ewer frown ble earnest ever and low 
She buried her tne b - 

In eth. he hed purposed te «ey. No! ne’ 
Het *be mermered Vee” lneiead! 

—_—_— —_ 


KATE HADLEY AND I. 
HY MAUD MERIDETS 


My ween Jace —Wan't you shake the duct 
our feet, and come to Maplehuret 
te speed the heated term’ Nelle and Sue are 
toe be here s sou @Ill mise them If vou ge to the 
marke. and i heave @y ceperial friend, Kate 
Haediey with me of whom you have heard me 
speak wo often | have not mentioned half the 
ee epirtte: there if to be quite « party of 
entiomen, ae ell ar ladies, here te enjoy my 
ypuepitelity thie summer Now deo decide t& 
come here te Mapleharst and not Aieappeetot 
Your loving sieter Nerr 
Thin wae the minsive I received one 
excessively warm day early inJune. Hut 
| hat made arrangements to accompany 
a party to the seaside, so nent my regreta, 
with a half promise te run up there 
towards the close of the season. Some 
how I did net enjoy it that year aa usual 
and after a few weeks nurddenly resolved 
te go to Maplehurst, T wished to see 
Nettie, and T confens the society of my 
two favorites was no emall inducement; 
but the Aate she apoke ofthe lesa said 
of her the better wondered how Nettic 
could choose ber for a friend, and what 
my frends Murray and Kendall thought 
of her 
1 arrives 
and surprised Nettie alone 


thea pectedly one morning, 
the reat had 
witee pee tebe nteg 


‘Dear Jack. said she, when we had 
mettiod quietly down for achat: im ae 
vlad you have come. We are having 
euch @ a) seascn, semething new every 
slay I have « heusefull, and | know 
you will te in your element Kate is 


still here, tee and you have net seen ber 
yet 

Humph! Asif that was the greatest 
attraction you could possibly offer a 
fellow, Nett lve seen her twiee, and I 


confess Tve no desire te see her again 
leannet undertand your infatuation. ”’ 

Why, Jack, Tin surprised ! You 
must be mistaken 

Not at all, win 

Where have you seen her?’ 

Well, you know she lived near Spring 
dale, with her anele, only ten miles from 
ait Voare age The tiret time | was 
here after vour marriage, while riding 
around the country, | came upon thin 
same paragon of yours, sana shoes and 
stockings, working in the hay-ftleld, @ la 
Maud Maller, but without Maud Muller's 
pace and beauty, Well, three vears ago, 
yeu remember, after my return from 

Surope, | washere sometime. Strolling 
that way one day, | came across her 
myrain; with shoes on this time, but holes 


(flaw 


| starting for a hornet 


| 


| pel f lowe 


in the tees of them displayed to the | 


wimiring passer by blue stockings; just 
think of it) bine yarn stockings, ough ! 
You need not laugh: there she was with 
hammer and nails mending the garden 
aml now T tind her an inmate of 
my exclusive sister's parker’ 


oh, Jack ' you are as sensitive in re 
gant to female atthe as ever and you 
Krew Ved are foe pome te pucdye hey first 


appearances A worthier inmate could 
net yraee any parlor than Kate Hadley, 
When vou fot saw 
her she was amere child of fitteewn, and 
working on the luavthek!l was mot the 
hardest labor she was obliged to perform 
heart she was a perteet drudge 
feo An orphan cast 
topes tleenr they cid net spare 
ber. and after ber aunt's death she took 


nay what vou will 


| hawe 


then four vears 


looanety 


the respeensibibity of the household on her 
young shouklers She must have led a 
hand, loweloss life, devoid of syrnpathy ; 
for old Aclam Girav eared for naught but 
his gold and lands; but she worked 
faithfully for duty’ s sake, with no appre 
clation of encouragement lam thank 
ful ber lot is ewater now After ob 
Adams death it was found that he had 
willed her onehalf of his property, and 
Lhope ber tralsan ower 1, forone, am 
paved te call ber tried 
Well vou really wax 

over Your subject, amd make her quite a 
heroine in real lite 

Which she uicloubtediv ms. Jack.’ 

Aud bere our conversation was inter 


elayjuent 


sis, 


rtapete a 
After «inner, Lo ostrolled of te the 
woods, and oon teving to cross the bnowk, 


host my footing, amd splashed in like a 
yreat turtle 1 wemled wy way bheck 
considerably cooled, and stole quietly up 
the beck stairs, intemding te reach my 
heh tmeeen, aa ty the nome and laugh 
tet below, | party had re 
turned 

iat 


iMher Thome honed» abet 


peroetwved the 


woeful to olate. As | was steab 
just before | rewe led 
| perocetved, leaning against the 
ny raihiog, a young lady | had never 
who seemed chiefly aocupied just 
the putehes of mud 
mattered lavishly upon my garments and 


ray chews 
twa len 
sown 


them im oomnnting 


face, while an amused and rmther sarc. 
te smule grawsd her features Now, | 
dal not relish that, at all, for [am very 


pertioular (or rather was, in those cays) 
oonee ning My Own pormonal appearance, 
and bo one of My aayualntanoe ever saw 
“ammaculate Jack Hinton im such a 
plight before, Lhsappearing within my 
own poom, with rather more haste than 
craw, Ive no doubt, | prooeeded to 
make myself preaentabte, after which, 
a glance in the murrar temled somewhat 
to calm my ruffled spurits, Of course, in 
the partor | waa heartily welowmed among 
them—they all being triende—and per 


| oetved, to my rehef, the strange buly was 


abeent. But she came in with Nettie 
just before tea. and | was formally in 
traduoed to ** Mins Hadley. amd, te my 
utter surprise, beheld ber a iovely young 
lady, with the most bewttehing eves and 
mouth | ewer saw, and eeeA hair, crown 
ing her beautiful head with its own 
glory. Mister Nett saw my surprise, and 


why | flushed at that peculiar smile | 
had seen on the balcony ; but we glided 
into quiet conversation for the few min- 
utes before tea. At the table she sat 
ns pony for 1, of course, handed in my 

pet and playfellow, Sue Edgerton, 
and after furtively studying her face, | 
allowed even J could 


fewol proud girl | had known as Kate | 
enjoyed it, but she could not have known | 


mot find a single - 


1 perceived, in the course of the 
evening, that Kate Hadley was a favorite 
with all, ae well as sister Nettie. 

Day after day brought ite pleasures 
I flirted with the girls, as Geual, and 
protably would have with Kate, but 
there wae a certain something—« thus 
far shalt theu go. and wo farther, air— 
shout her, which forbade anything of the 
kind. | comld net quite understand ber 
and, being a traveled man of the wortd 
whe prided myself on my knowledge of 
the sez, the conclusion [ was forced to 
arrive at was not extremely pleasant. 

(me summer evening, ae we were all 
ride, we missed 
Kate, but sister, who was also of the 
party, explained that she had decided 1. 
remain at home So her horse wae lel 
back to the stable, and we started off 
helter-sketter, up the read. As we were 
deacending a hill, my horse stumbled 
and fell, throwing me some little dis 
tance. I got up, however, telling the 
reat not to stop, | was all right, but, soon 
after monnting again, I felt a stinging 
ew y in my right hand, and told them | 

wi cut my hand « little, and would go 
back, if they would proceed without nv 

The groom took my horse, and I paasei 
through te the side-porch, and sat down 
to examine my wounds, Soon [ felt a 
light touch on my shoulder, and a eweet 
voice, which thrilled me, said : 

"Why, Mr. Allyn’ Are you back so 
aoon” And you are hurt, let me see. 
and she had taken my soiled bloody hand, 
tenderly, when glancing at my face per 
ceived her mistake, as [ anid: “* Not Mr 
Allyn, exactly, but Mr. Hinton."’ She 
dropped the hand instantly, and throngh 
the gathering dusk, | could see an an 
noyed look coronas her face. 

* Pardon me, | was mistaken. | 
thought''—she hesitated and drew back 

My hand had begun to throb painfully 
‘Never mind," said I, coldly, provoked 
at the change in her voice and manner 
and began to pick out bite of glass from 
the wound, which was worse than I had 
imaginad She watched me a moment 
in silenee, turned aa if to go, then sud 
denly coming to my side again, said, 
half conmstrainedly, * Mr. Ilinton, per 
haps, | ean help you, let me see; an 
calling for linen and water, her soft little 
hands dressed mine, quickly and «kill 
fully, while Leaplained how it happened 
(iradnally we became quite sociable, and 
a charming hour was spent on the porch 
in the moonlight, ere the return of the 
equestrians, | went to bed that night 
confessing that at last | was in lowe, and 
Kate Hadley. The noxt morning 
I chanesd to meet her alone in the 
library, and ere long had—impulsively 
as men in lowe sometimes do—asked her 
to marry me. LT might have known bet 
ter, but T certainly was not prepared for 
the look she gave me, accompanied by 
the seornful words, “You are either 
very insulting or teside yourself, Your 
memory is very shert. llow long ago 
was it you expressed surprise, that your 
sister tolerated a person you very 
graphically described, as guilty of work 
ing barefoot, and wearing blue stock 
ings, When you next discuss absent 
pare, be sure none of them happen to 
« within hearing, and left me abruptly 
staring at vacancy. Well! if that was 
net the greatest damper my pride and 
ever received! | sat still a 
little while, trying to realize my situa 
bre | rose, | vowed that if we 
both lived, she should become my wife 
She should love me yet. | made up my 
mind to face the matter boldly; [ would | 
net leave Maplehuret, giving her a 
chance to think me grief-stricken afler 
my rejection 

Soo we both staid under the same roof, 
seomingly the same asever, At last the 
bright summer had nearly waned, 
yoing back to town tomorrow, 
had already left, the others were going 
immediately. Nettie had persuaded Kate 
to remain at least a week after we had 
left her Phat last warm hazy after 
noon T strolled ont te one of the arbors, 
It was delightfully and pleasant | 
there, and as I threw myself down on one 
of the low benches, Lespied a book down 
behind a garden chair, the very book I 
had heant Kate Hadley inquiring se ank 
ously for, a few days before I quickly 
took possession of it, and opened it the 
first thing, of course 

Now, reader, | would not tell vou this, 
but it is too gad to keep The tirst 
page | happened to open at, was a fac 
siomale of nyeelf, as | must have appeared 
after my plunge in the muddy brook, the 
day LE tirst met her 1 could not but re 
cownize it instantly Turning leaf after 
leaf, upen which were displayed real 
talent, even on the slightest sketches, I 
found at last, between the leaves, a half 
written letter Now, as | have begun, 
Til tell you the whole truth, as you will 
probably never know whe Tam: |. with- 
out the least hesitation, opened that let. | 
ter, and read as follows 

September loth. Is 

Mi leaneer Puewe Tam sincerely glad you 
trusted me * fully. af te confite to my keeping 
your soeret, rest assured It will remalioa thvtoliate 


uray happyam T that [havea heart all my 
en ae lL knew nothing of the pangs vou safer 


with 


Some 


cool 








My deriing twill tell you what oo other will 
ever kh Lamas utterly wretched as «a prowd 
heart can make ite powseseor LT devotediy lowe 
one of whom any @oman might be | at and 
IT heow this will seem strange te you A month 
ade he asked me to be hie wife. aad | eornfally 
tefuerd because my pride had cause! a u \e 
h to become & mountain He i* bot aman 
that will ewe @ second time. and 1 have jelibe 
rately raised a barrier between us that will | 
never be Vere Peould met tell you this, 


were ti not we hawe alwave share! cach others 


troubles, aad Lneed roar erympathy My facere 


hoe har 

llere the letter remained untinished, 
llow my heart beat, With triumph? 
Ne with lowe, for L lowed her now more 
than ever, Now | understand why she 
had nearly moved the house from its 
foundation for that book. | 
oeeded to the house with , ane, hearing 
the poana, lowkedon the parlor, and dis 
covered her practicing alone | stole 
quietly up behind ber, and plaasi the 
book, open te the mdiculous picture of 
myself, before her without a word. How 
she started! And how pale she turned 
as the letter slipped out upon the key- 
bend’ I shall never forget her look, as 
she sand, on a stifled voir 

* Where did you tind uw” 

In the arbor, wader 

chair 

A silence followed, 
coukl fairly hear ber heart throblung 
under its weight of mortification, At 
last, fow | prtied her as she sat there with 
downeast head and scarlet face covered 
with confusion, se in contrast with the 


the ganden 


durm which I 


Tadley 


* Kate, | have done a dishonorable act, | 


unbecoming a gentieman. | have seen 
your beok and read your letter, but I do 
not regret it. for it has made me very 
happy. Ob! darling, do not wrong your 
own and mune again, for | love you 
as a@ man never loves but once. 


you will mot destroy the lifelong happi- 


1 was | 


| street, and listening 


ctly pre | 


ness of us beth on account of the thought 
jews, careless words | spoke ere I had 
arn you ' 

And for answer 1 received Well, 
ne matter, reader, but it was a different 
answer from the tiret, and perfectly satix 





factory I did not leave Maplehurst the 
nextday. We were married at Uhrist- 
nae 


THAT BLESSED WIND! 


BY MYRTLE Bisson 


“Tt's an il wind that blows nobody 
any goud,”’ says the proverb; and I have 
ne intention of disputing it. Indeed, I 
am quite convinced that such a wind 
must be very ill indeed. But our tive 
little infant hurricane of September *th 
was not one of these. Among its many 
misdeeds, was one flirt of good nature, 
which | make haste to record to ite credit, 
while every one else is charging it with 
damages done 

All day long during that capricious, 
windy, sunny, cloudy, and altogether un- 
reasonable day of Wednesday, my dear 
little friend Bessie had been wandering 
about the house like an unquiet spirit 
Seeing how matters stood, | excused her 
entirely from all duties of hospitality to- 
wards me, her visitrens. 

“Let me entertain myself, Bessie,"’ I 
said. *'I don't like to have people think 
that they must sit down and fold their 
hands, and converse politely, because I 
have come to see them. Make believe, 
dear, that I am not here, and do just 
what you would do if you were alone.” 

Now | knew perfectly well that what 
my sweet, blue-eyed Heasie would have 
done had she been alone, waa to just sit 
down and cry those blue eyes almost 
blind; and | knew equally well that she 
would not do it while I was there. But 
I wanted to put her at ease. 

The whole story was plain to me, or 
nearly all of it. had seen too much of 
her and Arthur Blake, over the way, not 
to know that there waa more love be 
tween them than could be broken into by 
outside storms without making some, at 
least, temporary shipwreck, Arthur was 
a tine young man, handsome, honest and 
tender, with a pretty fair portion of 
spirit and determination, He was not 
one to make a parade of his private foel- 
ings; bat | had seen him watch my dar- 
ling's graceful, soft ways with an uncon- 
scious smile dawning on his lips, and a 
light in his eyes that told a sweet tale to 
whoever might look closely. And Hea. 
sie—the girl only breathed in him, it 
seemed. | believe she waked thinking 
of him, and dropped asleep thinking of 


him, and never ceased thinking of him, | 


dreaming or waking. I used to sigh, 
sometimes, seeing how utterly her heart 
was in his keeping. 

But net a word had she told me with 
those beautiful lips of hers. It was 


through her transparent face and actions | 
| floating atom on which, of course, he | 


that | learned all T knew; and more credi- 
ble witnesses could not be had. 


The two were not engaged; that I was | 


sure of, 
even been any love-talk between them; 
that ix, any that could be reported. What 
eyes, and actions, and tones aay is not to 
be put into words, They were in that 
delicate, perilous position, when the -- 
piness of two loving hearts is absolutely 
perfect, and at the name time moat easily 
destroyed - 
which seems so sure, yet may be lost 
through a look or a word. 

Arthur Blake was going away, 1 had 
learned, He had got tired of our country 
town, and fancied that he would do better 
to get into practice in London. There 
was nothing to bind him to either place. 
lle was quite free. His nearest relative 
was an uncle, who would help to settle 
him as a surgeon wherever he should 
choose to live: and Arthur bimaelf had a 
little property of his own, and need not 
be in any killing haste, or afraid of taking 
a week's rest, and time to look about. 

This much had been told me that very 
Wednesday morning, when | was on my 
way to spend the day with Bessie. 

* But Bessie?’ asked, of 
formant. 

“IT fancy that they are off,’ was the 
reply. © You know it wasn't an engage- 
ment, perhaps only a flirtation, At any 


my in 


| rate, | saw Arthur walking out the other 


day with Julia Raymond; and, at the 
same time, Charles Kivers was making a 
call on Bessie, Arthur and Julia passed 
the house, and saw them sitting in the 
window.” 

1 went on in a troubled frame of mind, 
thinking that this beautiful, sunny-saii 
ing little love-aflair, which had been the 
delight of my eyes, was, perhaps, run- 
ning among the breakers; longing to in- 
tertere, vet fearing to, since outsiders so 
often do more harm than good. And the 
moment | saw Heasie’s pitiful smile, | 
knew that she was being torn on the 
reefs. 

“So Mr. Rivers came to see you the 
other nyght.” | said, as we aat tagethe: 


jin the afternoon, Keasie at one window, 


Lat another, looking out inte the rainy 
te the rising wind. 

* Ves,” said Bessie, keeping watch, | 
could see, on the opposite house, not to 
lose sight of Arthur when he should 
come home There would be so few 
more comings home: for he was to go the 
very next day 

“LT wish Mr. Rivers wouldn't come 
here, she said, after a pause. ‘I don't 
eare for him, bat he seema to want peo 
ple te think that T de. May be he 
doesn't mean it; but it's just as prowok- 
ing as if he did 

| was turning over a photograph 
album, and stepped at a pictured face 
that gave me a chance to say something 
else | wanted to say 

* This is a very good photograph of 
Mies Julia Raymond. She takes well. 
Her's is yust one of those faces that look 
best in a picture, because it is unchang- 
ing. She has mere pretty features, but 
noe expresmon.”” 
| Hewsie’s face brughtened a little 
people admire ber very much,” she said, 
faintly. 

“I don't know ary one who does,”’ | 
| replied, in a careless vowe,. 
| Then there was silence. | saw Arthur 
come home, walk up the steps of the 
| heuse without even looking across the 
street, go in, and presently appear at the 
window of his room directly opposite us. 
| Bessie sat with eyes downcast, her color 
changing from red to white, her bosom 
heaving with the tumultous beatings of 
her heart. her poor little hands all in a 
quiver 

The young man may have given a 
swift glance across, but it was only a 
glance. He closed one of his windows, 
and, since the wind was now high, 
closed the blinds too, all but one half: 
| and then he disappeared. He had been 
wont to sit there, and, with some pre- 
tence of reading a book in his hand, 
‘keep watch on the girl over the way. 


I did not believe that there had | 


| suspended during the first minute. 


beth of them happy in that companion. | 
ship, though perhaps they did net bow, | 
even to each other ) 
I looked at Bessie as the last blind 
was closed, and scarcely could restrain 
an exclamation, s pale had she grown 
For a moment, she seemed on the point 


of dropping out of her chair. But as 
she did not look up, I kept silence 
Poor child! That shatting of blinds 


acemed to her, I knew, like shutting her 
cmat 

The wind rose, and beat the trees, and 
twisted off leaves and branches. It 
shook the windows, bamged the blinds, 
tore off slate from reofa, and carried it 
about like feathers. Underneath our 
window, it bent a street lamp off its 
post, and scattered the broken glass 
about. There was a roaring in the 
chim a crash every moment, as 
some shutter, skylight. or fence went 
by the board. From our sheltered win- 
dows we looked out on the storm; I with | 
that interest which such freaks of natur?, 
are calculated to inspire; Beasie with | 
the cold listlessness of @ creature half | 
senseless. She never said a word, only 
gianced out, now and then, and idly 
scribbled on a piece of paper that lay on 
the window “toma 

After a while, I began to suspect that 
Mr. Arthur Blake was not so very far 
away from the front of the house, as he 
would have us think. A glimpee of a 
coat-sleeve was vouchsafed me from be- 
hind the blind that was half shut ; and I 
soon got a comfortable assurance that 
net a look or motion of the pallid girl at 
the other window was lost on him. 

While I looked, the wind rose in one | 
of ita most fearful gusts; it caught the 
maple tree under the window, and bent | 
its head to the earth ; it carried on ita 
wings leaves, dust, tiles, slates, every- 
thing it could ecateh; it suddenly dashed 
in a pane of glass, and the next moment 
it caught and carried out the slip of paper 
on which Bessie had been scribbling for 
the last half-hour 

She started up with a cry, and tried to 
catch it back, leaning into the tempest 
without a thought of ite fury, wide 
awake now, and as red as she had been 
pale the moment before. 

‘Oh, what shall 1 do?" she cried, in 
distreas, “I have been writing every 
sort of nonsense on that. Oh, what 
shall Ido? Could 1 get it by going out, 
do you think? [| sheuld die if anyone 
were to read it! My name is written 
there.’ 

The wind seemed fairly to laugh as it 
lifted the fluttering slip of paper straight 
up in the air, then lowered it tantaliz- 
ingly again, only to snatch it away from 
the two outatretched white hands that 
vainly caught at it through the rain. 

Some one besides me was watching. 
Arthur Blake was leaning from his win- 
dow (now open), and looking over with 
eager eyes, that were full of doubt and 
questioning. And he, too, watched the | 


had seen Bessie betraying the wanderings | 
of her wayward thoughta. 

It's my immovable belief that the wind 
was reading that paper while it held it 
For 


‘all the world it looked as though two in- 


‘ 
| 


that silent understanding | 


“Some | 


visible hands of an invisible winged crea- | 
ture beld the slip; then, with a whirl | 
and a whistle, darted across the way, 
Hung it into the opposite window, and | 
tlew off to knock somebody's chimney | 
over, or wrench away a skylight. 

Oh, what shall I do?’ cried Bessie, 
standing in the middle of the room, with | 
her hands over her face. ** What shall I 
do? What shall I do?" } 

As the slip of paper was flung in at | 
his window, Arthur Blake grasped it, 
and disappeared a moment. Perhaps it | 
was not what is called strictly honorable, 
but, of course, he read every word of it. 

It couldn't have taken him long; for in 
about three minutes the street-door of 
the house opened and out he came into 
the storm; and, in spite of gust and mis- 
nile, straight across the street to our | 
house. | heard a tremendous peal of the 
bell, then a step coming upstairs. And | 
all the time, there stood Neanie in the | 
middle of the thoor, with her hands over 
her crimson face, and her soft, trembling | 
voice repeating over and over the helpless 
exclamation, ** What shall I do?’ 

The door of the reom was tlung open 
without a knock, and in stepped the 
young man, with the truant paper in his 
hand, his beautiful hair tossed and 
drenched with rain, and such a light face 
as gladdened my heart to see. 

** Bessie '" he exclaimed, ignoring my 
presence altogether. . 

She uttered a cry, uncovered her face 
one instant, covered it again, and turned | 
away from him. 

* My own little Bessie !' he said, going | 
to her. “How could you believe that 7 
eared for Julia? She told me that you | 
liked Rivers; but it was false, I know 
now. There, dear, 1 won't go; so don't 
break your heart, [| couldn't leave you!" 

l rose and withdrew from the room, | 
and neither of them asked me to stay. 
Moreover, neither of them apologized for 
leaving me to entertain myself one full 
hour. but Bessie gave me an awful | 
hugging, when at last Arthur went away, 
and between tears and smiles, whispered, | 
* That blessed wind ' 

No matter what was written there— 
what heart-breaking pleadings, what 
confessions, The wind knew, and the 
lovers knew; and that is enough. Se 
much for the ill wind that blew somebody 
gona 


| 





—_ - -_> 

troop Apvick—Prnunars. —Ladies, lis- 
ten to some a«ivice—you need it badly 
enough, there's net a question of that. 
Don't vive your beaux a chance to feel 
sure of you. It's bad for them, and it's 
worse for you. ‘There are exceptions, to 
be sure; there are men who may be safely 
trusted with the knowledge that they 
are all in all to the heart of the woman 
they are wooing, but such are deplorably 
few. The ardor of most men lasts only 
s long a8 laste their uncertainty. Keep 
them off, and they'll grow more and 
more devoted. Bring them near, and 
they ll cool off as fast as a flat-iron in the 
snow. Let them think you care little 
for them or their love, and they will try 
hard to beoome more worthy of your re- 
gard. Not flirt, nor strive to wound 
their feelings: we don't mean that—ha- 
manity forbid! But don't make your- 
self cheap. Just keep your own counsel, 
and the more hopelessly in love you are, 
the more do you guard the knowledge of 
that fact from your lover. Keep it down 
and in, all that you possibly can, till the 
magic words are said that make you one; 
then take off the bands, but do it gradu- 
ally—* grow upon him’’—show him by 
degrees the strength of the passion which 
he has awakened in your soul. 

_>_ —S— S- 

He who does not bring up his son toan 
honest employment brings him up to be 
a thief. 


| a hew com 


‘eucalypus called 


‘head, indicate the lady's 


Cmicace is now called ‘The Crema. 
tion City.” 

FRANCE produced nearly twice as many 
books last year as the United Statea. 

Tat population of the German empire 
is now set down at 41,000,546 inhabitants. 

Incomine steamships bring reports of 
large icebergs encountered in mid-ocean. 

Tae Danbury News says that London 
overtiows with courts that seem to com- 
mence nowhere and end somewhere near 
there. 

It is a popular belief in Spain that a 
stork’s egg is a certain cure for habitual 
intemperance. 

Streamers now leave the port of New 
York every day in the year except Fri- 
days and Mondays. 

It is now estimated that it costs the 
people of the United States $5,000,000 
yearly to keep their teeth im repair. 

Broox.yn is to be furnished with ice 
at a cost of a cent and a half a pound by 
y. which has made a 


ments in Maine for a bountiful supply of 


| the crystalized product. 


A ranwer in New England nang ep 
a coat to frighten the birds away from 


| his fruit trees, and a few weeks after 
| found 
hatched in one of the pockets. 


that a whole brood had been 


THe various government bureaus are 
said to be adopting a machine which 
prints all letters, instead of writing them, 
and which can print, it is claimed, much 
faster than a person can write. 

A New Yor« philosopher observes 
that the weakest of women is not with- 
out power, as he has known one such to 
turn a steamboat excursion into an occa- 
sion of gloom and despondency. 

AIkEN's THEATRE, destroyed by the 
last Chicago fire, was the eighty-fourth 
theatre that has been burned in this 
country, and the seventh in Chicago that 
has fallen a prey to the tlames. 

WeEsTERN AUSTRALIA has a species of 
raspberry-jam Wood, 
which derives its name from the simi- 
larity of the scent to that preserve. It 
is a handsome wood, well titted for cabi- 
het purposes. 

In «Montreal they have adopted the 
French style of street cars, and those 
running in the city are two stories high, 
with winding staircases from each plat 
form by which passengers obtain access 
to the upper story. 

TRERE is a tradition in the East that, 
when Satan stepped out of the Garden of 
Eden after the fall of man, onions sprang 


|up from the spot where he placed his 


right foot, and garlic from that which 
his left one touched. 

Ir doesn't pay to rob henroosts in 
England, that is if you get caught at it, 
for one George Smith, a seventy-year old 
chicken, stole a hen, and was sentenced 
to seven ee penal servitude and seven 
years’ police supervision. 

THe people are just beginning to find 
out that ice, at sixty cents a week, 
for a daily supply of ten pounds, is 


| considerably dearer than coal, the dif- 


ference between the two articles being 
that between $9 and $18 per ton. 

Tue Chinese have completely domesti- 
cated the otter. In that country every 
tisherman has his staff of fishing otters 
and cormorants, These otters are trained 
to hunt in company, to attack, pursue 
and seize the tish. Travelers who have 
tished in China state that they have seen 
good well-trained otters currently sold 
for £30 sterling each. 

GrepLinc THL GLosE.—During the 
last six years the increase of means of 
communication in various parts of the 
world has been as follows: Lines of tele- 
graph have increased from 57,166 to 
77,000 geographical miles, and a com- 
plete line now runs from San Francisco 
across the continent of America and the 
Atlantic, through Europe and Siberia, to 
the mouth of the Amou, on the eastern 
confines of Asia; while branch lines con- 
nect India, Japan and Australia. The 


| mileage of railways has increased during 
| the same period from 24,500 to 37,400 


miles, and a calculation has been arrived 
at that no fewer than four millions of 
people are daily conveyed by this species 
of locomotion. 

An inquest held at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, the other day, on the body of a 
little girl, aged eight years, the daughter 
of a sailor, conveys a lesson with regard 
to ear-rings. Thre unfortunate child, 
whose death formed the subject of in- 
quiry, about three weeks ago underwent 
the operation of having her ears pierced 
with a stocking-needle. After the ears 
were pierced, two ear-rings belonging to 


|her mother were put in them. A few 


days later a blister came behind one ear; 
then the jaw bean to swell; worse sym 
toms ensued, and finally the child died. 
The medical evidence was to the effect 
that death had resulted from exhaustion 
consequent upon the intense inflamma- 
tion caused by the piercing of the ears, 
and the jury returned a verdict accord- 
ingly. 

Cuinese bridal processions are often 
really pretty. If the groom is a wealthy 
man, there are a number of priests going 
in front with their musical instruments; 
then come the two flute players, who are 
generally youths; then comes the bride, 
shut quite out of sight, in a beautiful red 
chair, having little red lanterns burning 
here and there. Everything at the mar- 
riage, even the bride's veil, is red; for 
this color indicates joy, and white, grief. 
Following the bride are the frie of 
the groom, in chairs, of course; none of 
the bride's family form part of the cor- 
tege, as she is expected, after the mar- 
riage, to belong heart and soul, not only 
to» the husband who has bought her, but 
to his family alse, and to have nothing 


‘to do with her own relatives. 


Kings.—Female ingenuity will invest 
everything with alanguage. Whilst the 
coquetish girls of Spain in times gone by 
carried on innumerable correspondence 
and love affairs by the aid of their 
fans without uttering a single word, 


their French sisters used ae 
signs and symbols of o chniinn chasee- 
ter. A pearl and garnet signified that 
its wearer was unhappy; a thin circlet of 
tine turquoises indicated the fair one's 
ability to return her lover's sentiments, 
while a thick plain gold ring in the shape 
of a knot expressed her willingness 

share his fortunes. One in the shape of 
a gold serpent, with a brilliant in bis 


Cy 


liant’s sincerity; while 
ver Wish to in him always 
shown by a ring formed by two clasped 
hands. 
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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. | 


BY J. RUSKIRE. 


{ Commenced in No. 1, Volume 4.) | 
CHAPTER V. 
THE GOLDEN MUE. 
Routh West Wind, ire, was as 
good as his word. After his extraordi- 


nary visit he entered Treasure Valley no 
more; and what was worse, he had so 
much influence with his relatives, the | 
West Winds in — | and used it so | 
effectually, that they all adopted a simi- | 
lar line of conduct. So no fell in the | 
Valley from one year’s end to another. | 
What had once been the richest place in | 
the whole country, became a shifting | 
heap of sand, a0 the un. | 
able longer to contend with the adverse | 
skies, abandoned the land of their fathers 
in despair, to seek some means of gain- 
ing a living among the cities and people 
of the plains, All their money was gone, 
and they had nothing left but home curi- 
ous old-fashioned of gold plate, 
the last remnants of their ill-gotten 
wealth. 

“Suppose we turn goldsmiths ?”’ said 
Schwartz to Hans, as they entered a | 
large city. ‘‘It's a good t ; and then | 
you know, we can a a great deal of | 
copper into the gold without any one's | 
finding it out so make a great deal | 
of money."’ 

The thought was 
good one; they h a furnace and | 
turned goldsmiths. But two alight cir- 
cumstances soon put a stop to their ope- 
rations: first, the people did not approve 
of coppered gold; second, the two elder | 
brothers, whenever they had sokl any- 
thing, used to leave little Gluck to mind 
the furnace, and go to the money in| 

| 








to be a very 





next door spend all the money in 
drink, So they melted all their gold 
without making or rather saving money 
enough to buy more, and were at last re- 
duced to one large drinking mug, which 
an uncle had given to little Gluck, and 
which was dearly prized by him, and 
which little Gluck was very proud of, 
and would not have parted with for the 
world, though he never drank anything 
out of it but milk and water. e mug | 
was a very odd mug to look at. The | 
handle was formed of two wreaths of | 
flowing golden hair, so finely spun that | 
it looked more like bright yellow silk | 
than metal, and these wreaths descended | 
into, and mixed with, a beard and 

whiskers of the same exquisite work- 

manship, which surrounded and deco- 

rated a very fleroe little face, of the red- 

dest gold imaginable, right in front of 
the mug, with a pair of eyes in it which 

seemed to command its whole cireum- 

ference. It was impossible to drink out 

of this queer looking mug without being 

subjected to an intense gaze out of these 

eyes, and Schwartz positively averred, 

that once, after emptying it, seventeen 

times, of beer, he had seen same 

eyes wink at him furiously ! 

When it came to the mug’s turn to be 
made into spoons, it broke poor 
little Gluck’s heart; but his brothers | 
only laughed at him, tossed the mug, in | 
spite of his tears and prayers, into the 
melting pot, and red out to the 
beer house; leaving little Gluck, as usual, 
to form the gold into bars, when it was 
all melted and ready for use. 

When they were little Gluck 
took a farewell look at his old friend in the 
melting pot. The beautiful flowing hair 
was already gone; nothing remained but 
the red nose, and the sparkling, twink- 
ling eyes, which now in the heat, looked 
more malicious than ever. 

“And no wonder,"’ thought little 
Gluck, ‘after being treated in that way. 
Oh, my beautiful mug! I shall never see | 
you again !’ and he sauntered very sadly 
to the window, and sat down to catch the | 
fresh air and escape the hot breath of the 
furnace. 

Now this window commanded a direct 
view of the range of mountains which 
overhung Treasure Valley, and, more 
especially, of the peak from which fell 
the Golden River. 

It was just at the close of the day, | 
and, when Little Gluck sat down at the | 
window, he saw the rocks of the moun- | 
tain tops, all crimson and purple with 
the rays of the setting sun; and there | 
were bright tongues of fiery cloud, burn- | 
ing and quivering about them; and the 
river, brighter than ever, fell, in a wav- | 
ing column like pure gold, from preci- 
pice to precipice, with the double arch of 
a browl purple rainbow stretched across 
it, flushing and fading alternately in the | 
wreaths of spray and foam. 

“Ab!” said littl Gluck, aloud, after 
he had looked at it for a while, ‘if that 
river were really all gold, what a nice 
thing it would be.”’ ' 

“No, it: wouldn't, littl Gluck,”’ 
4 clear voice, close at his ear. 

Bless me, what's that !"’ exclaimed 
lithe Gluck, jumping up. But there was 
hobody there. le looked around the 
rovm, and under the table and a great 
many times behind him, but there was 
certainly no one there, and he sat down 
igain at the window. This time he didn't 
speak, but he couldn't help thinking 
tyain how rery nice it would be if the 
river was really all gold— 

Not at all, my dear boy,”” said the 
same voice, louder and clearer than be- | 
fore. 

Well! upon my life,” said little 
(luck, “what id that, and where does it | 
come from?’ He looked again into all 
the nooks and corners and cupboards and 
under the table, and then began turning | 
round and round, when the very same 
Voice struck again on his ear | 











said | 
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* Lalala; lilala, lala-la:’ no words, 
only a soft, pleasant, sweet melody. | 
Surely it was singi now very merrily. 
something like that of a tea-kettle on the 


oil. 


' 


Poor little Gluck was very much puz- | 
zled; indeed, he looked out of the win- 
dow. No, it was certainly’in the house. 
Up-stairs and down-stairs he sought it. | 
\o, it was certainly in that very room, | 
coming in quicker time, faster clearer 
every moment. i 

es la, li-la.’" Al) at once it seemed 
to little Gluck that it sounded louder | 
near the furnace. He ran to the open- 
ing and looked in. Yes, sure = 
seemed to be coming, not only out of the ' 


| cacy and feeling: 


| Giolden River. 


| dear, dear, dear me! where—— 


THE 





furnace, but out of the melting-pot itself. 
' He uncovered it, and ran back in a great - 

fright, for the pot was certainly singing’ BY Dawr 

He stood in ke farthest corner of the ones . 


| A simple Gower fer suck & 
The leaves of royal purple, 
Fellow 
Yiekiing no perfeme, bumbie hardy. wild, 
Yet with « fame pot Amaranth can fellow 


room, with his hands up and his mouth 
and eyes very wide open. Soon the sing- | 
ing ceased, and the foice became loud 
and clear. 


same 
matebed with 


* Hallo! hallo !"" said the voice. No opiate sleep te treasured in ite stom 

Little Gluck was too frightened to an- No preotous balsam with enchanted powers: 
ower. It bears no seoat of Baden in ite bade, 

‘“Hatlo!” I vay. “ttle @luck. my | ee, parsons heee from rainbow colored 
boy,’ came out of the pot yo 

Little Gluck was a brave fellow, oo. be | Yes re brigater girs to tte spring: 


But all unheeded ‘mid the stateler growths, 
Its triple Diessome tanecentiy grow 


That gives ite value, which ite name implies 
Dives would pour his gold in streaming Goods 
To buy « len@et; aad upe-haif the world 
Would life-long search for it through Belde 
and woods 


summoned ap all his courage, walked 
straight up to the crucible, drew it out 
of the furnace, and looked in. The gold 
melted and its surface as smooth 
polished as a mirror; bat instead of 
retleeting little Gluck's head as he looked 
in, he saw meeting his glance from be- 
neath the gold the red nose and sharp 
e of his friend of the mug, a 
ceonsend times redder and sharper 
ever he had seen them in his life before. 
“Come, littl Gluck, my boy,”’ said 
the voice out of the pot again; ** I'm all 


z 
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PERSECUTED; 


A BRAVE 


WOMAN'S TRIALS. 


. pour me out! : 
*Pour me out!’ Indee itthe CHARLES C. NORTER 
Gluck was too much astoni i to do oY a8. é uP, 


OF “TWICH MARRIED: O88, COMFTOR's 


BEVESOR” BTC. BTC 


anything of the kind. 

** Pour me out, I say!’ said the voice, 
rather y this time. 

Still little Gluck couldn't move. 

* Will you pour me out?’ This time 
very loud and in a great passion. “I'm 
too hot."’ 

By a violent effort little Gluck re- 
covered the use of his limba, took hold | 
of the melting-pot, and sloped it so as to 
our out the gold. But instead of a | 
iquid stream, there came out, first, a 
pair of pretty little yellow legs, then | 
some coat-tails, then a pair of arms stuck | 
a-kimbo, and, finally, the well-known | 
head of our old friend, the mug, all which | 
articles, uniting as they rolled out, stood | 
up energetically on the floor in the shape | 
of a golden dwarf, about a foot anda, 
half high. 

“That's right! You're a good boy, | 
little Gluck,"’ said the dwarf, stretching 
out first his legs and then his tiny arma, | 
and then shaking his head up and down | 
and as far round as it would go for seve- 
ral minutes without stopping, apparently | 
with the view of ning if he was, 
quite properly put together, while little | 
Gluck stood contemplating him in —_ 
leas amazement. His dreas was of spun 
sold, so tine in its texture that the colors 
gleamgd over it as if on a surface of 
athebebanad, and his hair and beard , 
fell ful, half way to the ground in wav- | 
ing cuf™® so exquisitely delicate that little | 
Gluck could hardly tell where they ended; | 
they seemed to melt into air, The fea- 
tures of the face, however, were by no 
means finished with the same wired 
they were, indeed, rather coarse, slightly 
coppery in complexion, and indicative in 
expression of a very pertinacious and | 
** have-a-will-of-your-own’"’ disposition in sing-room. 
their amall proprietor. Bert Thorne was never casily pleased 

When the dwarf had finished examin- | and this night he was more difficult and 
ing himself, the result apparently being tedious than usual. First he wanted 
much to his satisfaction, he turned his | his thick blonde hair brushed and 
small sharp eyes full on little Gluck, | scented, and Jones tried fifteen different 
and, after staring at him deliberately for | brushes before he found one to the pet- 
some time, said: tish beau’s mind ; then his bath was too 

“No, it wouldn't, little Gluck, my | hot, and the perfumed water with which 
“7 no, it wouldn’t.”’ he was in the nightly habit of bathing 

his was certainly rather an abrupt | his handsome face and slender white 
and unceremonious mode of commencing | hands, was too strong of violet; and after 
conversation. It might indeed be sup- | that his bed was uncomfortable, so that 
posed to refer to the course of lit 
Gluck’s thoughta, when he was thinking 
**how nice it would be if the river was | 
really all gold,"’ and which had ~~ 
duced the dwarf’s observation out of the | made sure that the dressing-room door 
melting-pot; but whatever it referred to, | was securely closed, Jones stole on tip- 
little Gluck had no inclination to dispute | toe across the parlor tloor to the spot 
the correctness of a statement so posi-| where he su posed hia “‘ladye love"’ 
tively made, and by such an authority, | still vomained. The sereen stood in its 
too. 

** Wouldn't it, sir?’’ said little Gluck, 
very mildly and submissively indeed. 

“No! said the dwarf, conclusively; 
‘*no, it wouldn't!’ and with that he 
pulled his cap hard over bis forehead | 
and took a short walk up and down the 
room, lifting his legs very high and set- 
ting them down very hard. 

uring this brief walk little Gluck had 
time to collect his thoughts, and seeing 
ho great reason to view his small visitor 
with much fear or dread, and finding his 
curiosity overcoming his amazement, he | there, there won't be no danger."” And 
ventured on a question of peculiar deli- | he went, still on tip-toe, across the dim 
' ly-lighted room to the mantel-piece, 

He looked where he had seen his mas 
ter place the precious articles, but they 
were not there. He looked behind a 
vjicture of Rubens’ “Flower Girl.” 

fe searched under and around every 
one of the numerous ornaments—he even 


| avTwos 


(This serial was commenced ta No 1. Back 
Bumbers can be obtained from all newedeaslers 
a bout the United States, or direst Qom 
this office.) 


CHAPTER XIV 
JONES LOSEA HIS SITUATION, 


Bert Thorne sat where his strange 
guest had left him till he had refilled 
and smoked another pipe; then he va 
cated the chair in which he had been 
lounging, and going over to his desk, 
unlocked it, and py writing ma 
terials, sat down and began to ply his 
a with 

tters. 
lessly done ; the second, executed in very 
much the same style, except that when 
it was securely sealod, the superscription 
mided was in the most delicate and 
effeminate of characters, It read, ‘* Misa 
Isabella Hill, Riverville, near Philadel- 
phia."’ This accomplished, he rose and 
walked to the mantel-piece, and placing 
the letters on it in a conspicuous place, 
rang for Jones. 

Jones instantly appeared. 

‘Here are two letters,"’ said his mas- 
ter, ‘that I want you to post the first 
thing in the morning. They are import- 
ant ones, and do you mind that they are 
not forgotten."’ 
| **Very well, sir,’ said the valet. 
| ‘Now, I'm going to bed. I shan't be 
| visible until noon to-morrow, and if any- 
body calls before that time, no matter 
who it may be, don’t you admit them." 

** Very well, sir,’’ said the valet, again, 
and followed the young man to his dres 


unlucky attendant was dismissed, and at 
liberty to go to his own chamber. 


| the fair Rosine was no longer there. 
Jones looked dreadfully perplexed for a 
moment, then his face lighted up with 
| an expression of admiring triumph. 

* There's a yirl for you,” muttered he. 
‘*When she saw a fmol te get away, 
she didn’t stop for anybody to help her.”’ 
And he gave a great sigh of relief. 
‘Now, Pil go to bed; but Pl) just yet 
them letters first, and put ‘em in my 
coat-pocket. There'd be an awful row 
if I should forget ‘em, and if they're 


** Pray, sir,’’ said little Gluck, rather 
hesitatingly, ** were you my mug ?”’ 

On which the little man turned sharp | 
round, walked straight up to little Gluck, 
and drew himself upto his full height. 

“1! said thetittle man, ‘1 am THE 
Kino oF THE GoLpeN River!’ 

Whereupon he turned about again, and 
took two or three turns up and down the 
room in order to allow time for the con- 
sternation and effect which this announce- 
ment produced to evaporate. After 
which - again marched up to little 
Gluck, and looking at him intently quite 
still as if expecting some comment on 
this extraordinary news. 

Little Gluck determined to say sume- 
thing, so making his best bow he re- 
marked, quite politely and with a smil 
ing face: 

“IT hope your majesty is very well?" 

** Listen,”’ said the little man, ‘I am 
the king of what you mortals call the 
The shape you saw me 
in was owing to the malice of a stronger 
king, from whose spells you have re- 
leased me. What | have seen of you and , 
your conduct to your wicked brothers, | 
makes me willing to serve you, there 
fore attend well to what I have to say to 
you. Listen! Whoever shall climb to | 
the top of that mountain from whieh you 
see the Golden River issue, and shall 
cast into the stream at its source three | 
drops of holy water, for him, and for 
him only, the river shall turn to gold 
But no one failing in his first can suc- 
ceed in his second attempt, and if any | 
one shall cast impure water into the | 
river it will overwhelm him, and he will 
become a black stone!’ 

So saying, his Majesty, the King of 
the Golden Kiver, turned away, and le- 
liberately walked into the very centre of 
the hottest flame of the furnace. His 
figure became red, white, transparent, 
dazzling, a blaze of intense light—rose, 
trembled, and disappeared ! 

“Oh!” eried poor littl Glick, running 
to look up the chimney after him; © oh! 


** Hebe '’—but, all in vain, his labor waa 
| unrewarded—the letters were nowhere to 
be found. 

** Gone — gono—gone !" 
Jones, sick with apprehension ; 
whatever shall ] do now?” 
_ * * . 


gasped poor 
“and 


Mademoiselle Rosine wae just com 
mencing her dinner, on the following 
day, ina quiet corner of Monsieur De 

! champe’s large gilded saloon, when Jones 
appeared before her, requesting a few 
moments’ conversation. But it was not 
the Jones of last week, or even yester 
day—the gay, superticial creature, whose 
manner overflowed with extravagance, 
and whose tongue seemed never at rest 
This Jones walked as though he wer 
going to his own funeral, and his every 
look and vesture was suggestive of me 
lancholy beyond the power of man to 
relieve 

“Why, mademienselle 
greatly astonished, as she well might tx 
at the miraculous change, © whatever 
can be the matter with you all of a sud 
den? You didn’t look like that the hast 
time T saw you.” 

“No.” Jones agreed, between a sigh 
and «a groan, “I ain't the man | was 
when we parted, mademoise lle 

* But why aren't you” What has hap 
pened in the littl while between now 
and last night?" 

** Enough to make me the most miser 
able of men, Mademoiselle Kesine. 
am discharged.’ 

Mademviselle suspended her knife and 
fork inquiringly. 

* Discharged, Jones?’ 

Yes, or, in other words, I have lost 
my situation.” 

Mademviselle leaned back in her chair 
' and laughed. 

* That isn’t anything to look se dole- 
ful about,”’ said she, as soon as she could 
speak 

“Oh, isn’t it?’ retorted her lover, in 
an injured tone. ‘* Perhaps you'dethink 
differently if ‘twas you, instead of me 

I must say, I didn’t look for this kind of 
treatment from you. I came here for 
consolation, not to be made fun of, Ko- 
sine."’ 

**Don't you be simple, Jones! Would 
it be better if I were to cry rather than 
laugh? No! I've done you good already; 


Jones" cried 


But the King of the Golden River had 

vanished. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—_— SE Se 

Tarxkine ano Dorne.—It is not what 
people eat, but what they digest, that 
makes them strong. It is not what they 
gain, but what they save, that makes 
them rich. It is not what they read, but 
what they remember, that makes them 
learned. It is not what they profess, but | 
what they practice, that makes them 
righteous. 


go rapidity. He wrote two | 
© tirst was brief, and care- 


it was nearly three o'clock before bis | 


When he was at liberty, having first , 


former position, close to the wall, but | 


went so fur as to take up atiny bust of | 






SATURDAY EVENING 


why. your face has twice the color it had 
when you came in. Now do you be sen 
sible,” she said, helping here if to a piece 
of chicken’s breast (for macdemoiselle, 
being a favorite with M. Dechampe, wae 
always well served), ‘and tell me all 
about it, while | go on with my dinner.” 
Tt was impossible to resiat the influence 
of that bright face and cheerful manner 
and the iscomaclate Jones wae soon 
pouring out the story of his serrow; the 
substance of which was that the two 
| Jetters lef with him the previous evening 
| to be posted, having mysteriously disap. 
ponsed he had, without a moment's 
warning, been dismisaxd by his angry 
r 


“IT don't think he'd done it once, for 
he must have seen it waen't no fault of 
mine,"’ said Jones, in conclusion; “ but 

| he ain't himself lately; he’s been as cross 
as seven demons ever » 

| © Ever since what?’ asked mademoi. 
aelle, enviously 

“I don't know as I'd ought to any any 
thing about it; won't you never mention 

| it, iff tell you?” 

“No; I never will.” 
| ‘Well, about a month ago something 
come across him, and he ain't the same 
man he was before. He didn't use to be 
any too easy to i? and since then he's 
| been awful touchy, and no mistake. I'm 
almost glad I've got done with him, any 
how.” 

* But you doen't tell me what it is has 
changed him se, You Americans are so 
long. You talk, and talk, and talk so 

| much before you get at what you are 
oing to aay.” 
| : 

/ “T ain't an American,” said Jones, 
| grandly. ‘I'm a Britisher! my grand- 
sire fell with Burgoyne, at Waterloo" 

“Oh, you stupid! Waterloo! But do 

| f° on with that story about your master; 
‘m dying to hear it. Wasa it anything 
much? Did monsieur get hurt?" 
“Hurt? no!’ replied Janes, contemp- 
tuously, “There wan't nothing but a 
| woman in it, any way! You see," he 
| continued. lowering hia voice, “he's an 
| awful case with the women, Mr. Bert is; 
| he falls in love with every pretty face he 
comes across; and it ain't the luckiest 


| 


POST. 


inch tee heme af the fingers, hesides 
which, be hal a moet exeruciating head 
ache— the effect of the previous night's 
disstpation—and “nobody was worth « 
pieayune with such things bat Jenes:’ 
» that he was pot in the moet amiable 
nexxl when he sallted forth on the morn 
ing of June Sl, for his accustomed pro 
menade. At the entranwe door of his 
hotel stoxd a young man, whe stepped 
forwart, as he came out, and saluted him 
with a slight bow 

Well, sir,” said Bert, ina tone not 
over-courteous,”’ and what de you want” 
If it's a subscription, | haven't got any 
thing for you. I've been bled enough by 
that sort of thing lately '" 

“LT want nothing,’ said the stranger, 
unes hin head as he apoke, ‘ex 
— that | hear monsieur is in want of a 
valet de chambre.” 

Bert looked at him with some interest. 
He had the appearance of extreme youth, 
and was somewhat under the medium 
size, but his form, though slight, wae 
well knit, and his bearing aimirable; his 
face, tow, was uncommonly attractive 
with large, expressive and appar 
ently regular features, thengh that 
could not be so positively determined, as 
he wore hie hair low upon his forehead, 
and a heavy black moustache quite con- 
cealed his mouth. 

* And suppose I do,"’ asked Bert in a 
rather more agreeable voice, “do you 
propose yourself as a camlidate for that 
situation °°” 

* T have that pleasure."’ 

“And what recommendation do you 
bring? Can you drees my hair in the 
latest style’ Do you know how to tie 
the new knot?" 

* Monsieur can try me," 

**T like to be read to asleep sometimes; 
could you do that well’ and can you 
write?" 

*Tean read to please, | think; and- 
yea, | suppose | could write, but 1 would 
rather not, unless monsieur greatly in 
aistexd,"’ 

* But you are not suited to auch a post 
tion,’ said Bert, eyeing him curiously 
* You've got the stuf in you to make 


jsomething more than an in-deor ser 


thing that ever happened for them! 
| ly when they're such ones aa this | 
) waa, (Oh, but she was a beauty, | tell 
, you! Her hair was as black as anything; 
and, my! such eyes as she had! = It! 


seoms she thought he meant to marry 
her, and when he got tired of going to 
see her, sho just come straight to him 

and such a time as they had! 
down on her knees to him, and begged 
him to let her be his wife, if he killed her 
the next minute; and he wouldn't say 
nothing but no—and after she'd gone 
away, I'm blest 
| fresh coffee, and sit there and eat and 


She went | 


if he didn’t order in| 


drink as if nothing in the world had hap. | 


ned—and she net hardly out of the 
une, with her aching, broken heart, 
poor child!" 


** Poor child, indeed !"' echoed mademo- | 


| inelle, passionately. Her little hands 
shook so that she could hardly hold her 
knife and fork; her cheeks and lips were 
| vivid crimeon, and her dark eyes lumi 
| nous with excitement. ‘Poor child, 
indeed! What a bad, bad, wicked man 
your master muat be,” 
“Well, he ain't a very good one, | 
| must cunfess."’ 
**And what had that to do with the 


| change you «peak of—did he care for her | 


after all ?"’ 
**No more than he dows for all of ‘em, 
my dear. 


haunts him.”’ 
“What! you think she has been to 
him since ?"' 
| “Noe-oh, no; | didn't mean that.. I 
| don’t think he’s seen her at all. Bubit 
appears to me it ain't easy for him to 
forget her."’ 

* Perhaps he's sorry he treated her ao?"’ 

“Sorry? he serry” 
wouldn't think that, if you knew him as 
Ide. Bert Thorne never was sorry for 
anybody but himself! May be he thinks 
she'll do him some hurt semetime, and 
‘twoukin’t be strange if she did; she 
looked desperate enough to de it-—and 
it's most always such tender looking ones 
as her that's ap to doing such things !° 

** He deserves it, if she dows!’ 

“Well, yes. | think he dows, Bat, 
where'd he be, | wonder, if he got all he 
deserved from them quarters? | don't 
care, anyhow A person may pound 
him te jelly, or do whatever of that sort 
suite ‘em, for all of me."’ 

Mademoiselle did not speak again for 
wme time; when she did, it waa to 
change the subject 

* What are you going to de now?’ 
she asked 

| don't know —get another situation 
somewhere, Lsuppone. tle wouldn't give 
me no reoommend: but 1 guess | shall 
manage to do without it." 

las he engaged one in your place, 
de you know?” 

No, T should may he couldn't have, it 
ain't two hours sinee he give my 
waiking-ticket—he hain't had time for 
that yet."’ 

“He will have no trouble in tinding a 
dozen, if he wanted, | SUppmrme 


But the generality gets over it | 
easier'n she did; and | guess she kinder | 


Humph! you | 


“Tt wouldn't be sate toe bet moeh on, 


that, and then ayain it would. Its late 
in the season to secure a prime article of 
the deseription, and he wouldn't have 
anything else; on the other hand, bes 
the deueedest lucky dog ever you did 
wee’, and wo he's pretty sure te fitwl what 
he wants. Hut | pity him that's found 


wheever he may be. particularly if he 
hain t got ne friends and win need of a 
situation 


Mademoiselle & reply was net much 
to the pount 

I suppome so, she sand vaguely. she 
hwl abandoned ber dinner, and sat lean 
ing ber dimpled elbow upon the litth 
table, with her cheek resting apon he: 
hand Her gam Waa downeast, and the 
expression of her face like that of one 
profound thought; nor did she offer an 
ether remark for full five minutes, at 
the end of which time she rose suddenly 
said a few words of aheu to ber per 
plexed lover, and then returned to her 
awocustomed duties 





CHAPTER XY 
THE NEW VALET DE HAMIKE 


But twenty-four hours had passed since 
the dismissal of Jones, and Bert Thorne 
had already deeply regretted his preeipt 
tance, for Jones was an unexceptionable 
valet, and one whose place, especially at 
this season, could not be easily tilled 
Everything had gone wrong with the 
young aristowrat Dechampe had sent 
him “steak well done,’ for breakfast 
when he bad expressly stated his wish 
for ‘steak rare;'’ his last investment in 
perfumes had failed to arrive; his new 


primrose kids—some half dozen vairs— , 


proved t have two wrinkles on the back 
of the hand, and were a sixteenth of an 


vant."" 

The young man's head fell forward on 
his breast. 

*T have ne heart te attempt another 
business, monsiour,’’ he said in accenta 
thrilling with some deep emotion, 
have had a trouble lately, and T have not 
high ambition for anything now, aa once 
1 tewet.”* 

"A love affair, I suppose; you'll get 
over that. I've had dogens of them, and 
it baan't hurt me a bit '’ 

**Monsieur's sensibilities are 
mine, perhaps. ”’ 

“That may be. But that isn't to the 
point. You have references, | suppose?’ 

* Heferences?" 

* Yea; you can refer me to some one 
by whom you have been previously em 
ployed ?" 

* Unfortunately, no, monsiour; | am 
only lately arrived in this ecity.”’ 

“Oh fand where did you come from 

* From 
from Washington.”’ 

** lave you any friends here?’ 

**T have not.” 

“Then how did you know anything 
about me?’ wae the quick interrogation, 

‘Twas here yesterday, and overheard 
a gentieman say you had just dismissed 
nd valet; and afterwards | got some 
waly to show you to me | wanted te 
speak to you then; but you were en 
ered, and | did not like te intrude. I 
wish you would give me a trial, mon 
sieur, | can be very faithful.” 

Bert considered a moment 

“It would be running a great riek,”’ 
he sakb thoughtfully. ‘You see there 
are so many impostors around that one 
can be too cautious how r 

H4@hid not finish his sentence ‘The 
blaze of the sun, and the confusion im the 
street were too much for his overtased 
hewdl; and, faint and dizzy, he staggered 
back against the wall 

The stranger pressed eagerly towards 
him. 

* You are ill, monsieur 
me assiat you to your apartment.’ 

“Tt is nething,”’ Bert returned ‘] 
shall be better in a minute. This eon 
founded sun" 

And while he stood supported by the 
friendly wall he did net feel se very 
badly, but the moment he withdrew from 
it the dizziness returned with enceh vie 
lenee that he was finally glad te turn on 
the direction of his own rooms, walking 
slowly and leaning heavily upon the 
shoulderof his selfoonstitute lerpeperte r 

When they had rewehed the lofty bed 
chamber, the young man made Bert sab 


be maid Lat 








stitute a dressing gown for his tighter 
cot aod he down upon the lounge, 
while, with dextrous finer, he relewed 


him of his delioate nackite and stiff! un 
comfortable collar 

“ Now you le wholly still, momeireur 
he said, softly, while To yet the which 
tar takes yor beet tere IT mbeell find ot with 
curt youre sbeowrogw. aned Poowall meet lee a 
treerttne nit 

And be was ae pewnl as 
hie seerrmedd te: have barely geome bee fevree bee 


hes word for 


hid returned with a oles of poed scche 
water and « basin contaming & scented 
bath Dhue tinet be Hhert 
drink th spite of bis protestatron agaist 


irrebincael te 


it; them, having: shaken up the costly 
pillows areed Lave Cheer tm tire tiicet cern 
feortiabele position. bee commimetionel buat hing 
the beet, tortured bead ina style whieh 
cast the lamented Jones quite im the 
Drale. and which sen Lalleed the patient 
inte a profound and refreshing sbearnitees 

It was high ten when Bert ‘Dhrorn 
fell asleep W ohio the awoke the stn bad 
satik Dehn the city walls ated the «treet 
Was tipsy with the tramp and sence cf 


returning Labor For « few morents 
he lay quite still, enyoying that pleasant 
languer—that little heaven upon earth 
feeling—that follows natural 
then be raised himself pen ome elbew 
and lekedt arene The dressing ram, 
ime teeot the order when he last m 
hake! the very perfection 
of meatness. the blinds were partly uy 
and threagh the open Windows stole a 
mild breeze from the roxy Weet, and 
+ large chair wear by, in the attitude of 
s wateher, sat the handsome 
stranger of the morning 

Ile rom an soon aa he 
Hert wae wide awake, and came towards 
haem 

‘Monsieur finds better | he 
seid on his sweet falaetta vorwe 
thanks to you 


ree perme 


leeet 


tmetibe reed it 


ith 
yerttiyy 


peroeivedd that 


hinnself 


As weomnl wa fever, 
Hert had the yrace to reply heartily 
wed as hungry as one could be and 


tolerate existence 
You will like to dine as soon as poms 
sible, then Shall lL take an order from 
you” 
‘Yes, to Dex hampe's 
where Dechampe's is” 
‘No; but | can tind the place if mon- 


De you know 


unlike | 


Mobile first, and afterwards | 






sweur will kindly gite me the direction 
It is net far from here, perhaps?" 
only a little Jt ae up this 
You will know it by the sign, 
Mo Dechampe Ne as quick as you 
ran, and tell them to send round any 
thing that iseatable."’ And having thus 
expressed his wish he sank back again 
Upon the crimaon cushions of the lounge 
Anything eatable”’ proved to be the 
most tempting litth dinner that ever you 
saw, amd by the time Bert had reached 
dessert he was ina more amiable frame of 
|} mind than he had experienced for a full 
| month 

“| never felt better in my life,” he 
sail, complacently, between the sips of 
exhilarating wine, “I should say you 

| were an enchanter, you-—~ By the way, 
you haven't tald your name yet."’ 

** Bugene Pervival, monsteur,’’ replied 
the young man, ‘with one of his peculiarly 
| graceful gestures.’ 

* Engene Percival! Not a bad name, 

nor a bad owner, aa men go, I'll take my 
eath! Therefore, mon garcon, consider 
| yourself in my service till you are in 
| formed to the contrary 
garcon responded with a low bow. 
“Monsieur honors me. It will be my 
| pleasure to serve him." 

Thus was found a substitute for the 
incomparable Jones, and so useful did 
he make himself, so fertile was his brain, 
his judgment so excellent, his whole 
manner so pleasing in every way, that 

| in less than a week he had succeeded in 

| winning net only the general, but parti. 
cular confidence of his new master, and 
became the receptacle of more secrets 
(not all of the most flattering nature to 
their revealer) than Hert had 
over trusted to man, friend or valet, be- 
fore in all the years in which he oe. 
ereta to trust, 

But while Bert Thorne was so heartil 
congratulating himself upon the acqui- 
sition of his new treasure, poor Monsieur 

| Dechampe and his patrons were sunk to 
different degrees of despair, for Made- 
| moiselle Rosine, the beautiful, the capti- 
| vating, had suddenly disappeared, and 
her equal was not to be found either 
| within or without the wreat city's limita. 


street 








CHAPTER XVI. 
UNEXPECTED Vierrone 

The season had advanced to the middle 
of June, 

Riverville was in ite glory. Newer, ita 
residents said, had it seemed so beautiful 
as now. The lawn was as rarely green 
asthe purest emerald that ever Loighe. 
ened the charms of beauty's snowy tin 
rera; cach garden-bed was a rainbow of 
Gleam, and the honeysuckles and aweet- 
briare that clambered over the broad 
piazza were so thick all over with searket 
and golden bells, and delicate pink cups 
(that you coul@ecircle with your thumb 
| and forefinger), as an Eastern garden ia 

thick with buttertlies after a summer 
| shower. 

Mins Isabella Hill still lingered in this 

lovely retreat, though her fashionable 
waters and their set were talking indus 
triously of Saratoga, Newport, and the 
mountains, This she did for two reasons; 
first, because her godmother nervously 
insisted upon it, and secondly, because 
| ahe had net abandoned her own designa 
upon the master of all this luxury, and 
winely thought the way tou win the fleld 
was to remain on it-—which, by-the-by, 
her mamma was privately glad to have 
her do, having two daughters already on 
her hamds to dispose of in the matrimo- 
nial market 

At the request of Miss Trevor, Mra, 
| Hi paid a short visit to Riverville, and 
| was not long in discovering how matters 
jatewd ler interest in her daughter's 
rrospecta prejudiced Ler against Jennic 
fond: and upon listening to the «er parte 
statements of Miss Samantha, her mind 
rewlily took the color of dislike which 
was entertained by the narrator It 
that every circumstance and 
ooourrence conspired to render the life of 
the unfortunate Jennie miserable. When 
Mrs. DLs visit drew to a close, ahe felt 
it her duty, as @ friend, to speak with 
the master of Kiverville, and to venture 
stew words of friendly warning upon 
the subject of continuing the serviers of 
an HK Own person of pomsmaibly qimemtion 
able character in his family, pe 
ally the wowerness of the children 

Mr. Trevor listened to her with evi 
‘lent impatience, amd when lial 
fimistiedd, remarked that) he trusted 
wihvice was from disinterested mo 

viding that he could look upon it 


mara tene fl 


mbve 
hie 
het 

tives 


only as yratuiteus, aml then bade her 
ublieu 
Jenme Lond still retamed her situa 


hon as povernioss, in spite of the covert 
insults and inedyenitios of her female per 
sccuters, and se the family remamed the 
samme Aa It had been the previous spring 

It vet wanted an hour to sunset on the 
evening, of 1 think it was the 14th 
of the month 


As wae tieir custom, the 


fanuly were 
casero bled in the summer crawing ren 
favorite arm 
from the open 
t heavy blanket 
wed groaning alowd in apprehen 
smother attack of ber tiveterate 
the the children were busy 
‘thew 


Mies Samantha sat in her 
far ans pormsilele 


wrapyad 


thuait as 
Witilows m 
haw 
Tr) 
etemy weal 


with Jevnatine 


with of poapeer cholls 


tthe piane, was playing old Creer 
M: Trevor 
te tities tite rested 


amel Minas I> 


wa 


mertnne 


man as te whi seenned 


+ thee 
at a litth 


as 
seated 
the 


oon 


Hepat aleelia 


lintates wate ling 


twee with ne amiable expression of 


feteuatiee re | 
Tieen 


ripe dey fon ate thitert ip 


yet buarelly clarity tee be that wnter 
tlie 


slat the clowrin the shape 


apetiete leeteelt, whet blessing she 
siteel ‘jy aie 
tf awervant 
My 

od, amd 


ated friend bie 
tee let the gentle 


L havortne wnawer 
steppe snitch 
thee tie 
Te) BE COUNTING bo 
—_- -_ - 
hor@e 
through the 


& hot 


Pheer bie tte lane, a 
tarry 
TPhrwe things kill a tan 
ated tren tole lo shave an 
If the cossip is 
sin sorte Devel y 
Dot t jr ak lefthe year til it 
LD bie treethoet law forgeta that 
» daughter in-law Men 
yratetul fer kind deeds aa the 
Hinge inte it aeup of water 
= - > 


SPrAaANIsit 
rnd money so oman 
world 
Sul, Supper 
in 4 Waste of 


noher 


ane athye 


hot she 


clees 


own heus 


is over 
wis thee 
am 


4 Whete Vert 


Dott person whe yrieves, suffers his 
Jotseiot te grow upenm him. he indulges 
to he bowen tt, but this newer fb appens in 
the case off actual pain, wh no man 
ver willingly endured tf any considera- 
tele tirme 


—_> —_ - - 

Nevek goback What you attempt, 

do with all your strength. Determina- 
thet ts OM mi potent if the prospect be 
) somewhat darkened, put the fire of reso- 
lution to your seul, and kindle a flame 
! that nothing but death can extinguish, 
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et &ee TeRer 


twee oboe the oe@ Ree qiitiered 
Ro Gheeder te the ¥ ot 

1] beoked eoress wy shewidet 
And © Olid Ged surred @) ti 


ver my ehite rah! shewlder 
1 boobed ot the efi rer bere 
Aed @tehed & # leh #1 eee 
Te qume te pease ip (be more 


W bemerer (he ore mows gli liered. 
Re sitemeter Gad e Ber 

1 leotet across my Shoeiter 
And @ebed thel let of mine 


New when the Weet te rer 





sd 
Fivet dome earn! ef eet toe 


1 wever beet over mer ehogider 
Ae l eeed 06 bet hetore 
Per my beert ¢ citer ent enter 
Aed poe 1 © sh be mere 
— 


ED. POS8sT. 


hY feert 





Tlarry Liewee=l wae very fond of hin 
» be with her wae 


spetty wile lhewen I 
t te meet her sweet 


te yreatest pleasure 


face with tte sterling weloeme, on his re 


turn) Cree leewtees, bie beet reward fer a 


day of tral There wae only ome faint 
shadow of trmille that ever arose in 
Jlarvy s mind when he thought of her 


lhewwte bw! bee before ber marriage, « 
Deedie, tre beer Cathleen © becreame, tems 


great 
steheet bey lamuries that 


whee laacl leone eure 
Pharr ym temtewt precete wWorubel meet peornnat 
him te give ber tm 
thee wederre thee bene 


fate ving 


heer cowie beeettee — meeneee 


tithes at fellew «lie 
hinweeift try that «be 


e life tn which ele teow 


tre meedl 
wonk!l weary of 
ot leer one ashonesr 


see te which 


reewtsend the lecrteage 
cn porhape pine f the «eleg 
whee baal cotece Lee ty aoe tetera 

Tu be eure, Dharry @ littl cottage was 
a pretty atl tasteful a tesinlenee 
jm the «sty kteew that his wits 
jerweed Doane very teunly, beat) bee 
whieh: with Mine capes 


as any 
atul be 
had cote of 
thee nme Lim por mat be rte 
Dalitien of afflen then 
ey 
ub wearbedd 


cotameebetialebe 
leert Cheat 
Iharty 
time ratele bey 


hal ale 
capalrlities ff ail 
lhewmie « levotion wae 
woubkl have tae binesell 
fate ving that ele rogrrettod the trietipeles 


brtlhianey of ber uteweeddedd 


anel the 
‘ate 

The second fall after her marriags 
hart) teeticest in bis wife « clemeanar a 
farnt « beatige hee meee mernnert inte 
premeoupied, ot abemcreteeed tte theeveagrht 


Although as afleetionate as ever in man 
wer, he cetected her that coe in 
reverios from which his entrance aroused 
her with a etart, and netioed that when 
unless the story 


he was rewling to her 
was very interesting, she weuld fall ite 
a brown eteacly, in which her thoughts evt 
dently wandered far away from the sub 
yeot of the  brnk Ile @ecame at last 
really uneasy aleout Chia, amd one morn 
ig, when mbeer merernnneed leomt inn Cbeeoeage bet, 
and over the duties of the lrewkfeat 
table, he broke out tute: a remenat rane: 
She had just poured out his cap of coffee 
aml handed it te him, with a look of 
dreamy abstraction tn her lane brown 
eyes, when he startled her by a loud 
laugh | 

[he yeu know what you have done, 
Heasie ? he asked, as she looked up in 
amare 

No, indeed, what is it?’ 

"TL watehed you just now pouring out 
my oofiee, and de you know how you did 
it’ You fest put ina great spocnfal of 
malt, then a few drops of hot water and 
lastly the coffe. 

Ooh, Harry, b didoe't 

‘Vou did tideed ' Why taste of it, 
if you hike,’’ ated be banedeed it lawck te | 
bet 

The wry face that Heasie made after 
her taste of the Mocha, showed that she 
burst inte a 


was oonvinoedd, and she, tow 


hod laugh Hts tow lewd, Harry, I 

wurely theught it was het milk and sugar 

l peut im 
She lovked so sweet and bWomest that 


Harry, with most unusual frankness, for 
his mature was one rather tnclined te 
beret ower a troanbele than leobdly te che 
mand ite explanation, sand te bet 
To tell the truth, darting, you seem 
half the time lately te be in a brown 
atud | 
. fhe IT’ asked Nessie, with a vivid 
blush, and then, cller a moment of sin 
wular hesitation, she sar ‘lam think 
ing about your birthday present. ’’ 
About my birthday present,” re 
peated Harry, with something ke in 
ermduality om hie tenes, for the 
scomed to him moan remarkable than the 
Why. it te only Febru 
than two mootths te 


elhous 


pPreoocupation 
ary bhew, atul men 
my bartheay 

1 know that Harry, | 
do se want te make vou a bowely present 
am? | am trving eo hant te think what it 


but vou se 


mhall ix 

“Well, well, don't distress vwour dear 
little head alxoat at Lhad much rather 
hee have another present than have you 
mv abetracted as vou have lately been.’ 

hut rather vaguely at 
the hast words, as if she bat half ander 
stewed them Harty went off te bis 
hee that morning for the first time ainee 
a real sete of cis 


Her cabd 


hewste «stnilead 


Atel 


thie tat riage 
trees as he theomaght of hie wife 


fee ling 


eAplanatom of her long pewertes only 
mewtivesd te: hte tee maake Chen Ole tere 
serves, aml be fancied, with a thireols of 
anguish, that she was perhaps beginning 


te grew diseemtented with her lot in life 

Meantime Hesse, having attended to 
ber stmple household duties, put an her 
hat and shawl, amd went out to visit Mos 
Morne. her bosom frend and confidante 
She found the pretty young mother im 
ber pureery, laughing ower her baby's 
bath, and abssortext in the details of ite 
tarthet te Heoaste tmimediately went down 
on ber knees at the same shrine, and the | 
two did litthe else for the neat half hour 
but make themeaelves into howely, but in 
coberent tdreta, byw way of sinking them 
scives to baby's comprehension. Then 
the infant tyrant being safely lushed to 
sleep, they became rational beings and 
dexended to Mrs. Morris’ pleasant sit 
Ung neem 

“And now, Kate,” eaid Beanie, 1 
have come to consult you an sumething 


very important. "’ | 


What is it * 

“It seabout Harry's birthday present." 

“Iie tarthday present ! hy, you 
are beginning early, aren't you?’ 

* Yes, for | want to have it really some 
th handsome this year.” 

“Well, it ts mot tall April, is it? ao you 
have time enough to make something | 
really elegant.” | 

“Oh, make" repeated Leasie, with a 
gesture of contempt, ‘1 have made him 
all sorts of things, till | am sure he must 
be tired of the sight of an embruidery 
Hie has three pair of slippers, two pair 
bresded, besides the lovely ones with the 
fomes’ heads | did for on then 
be has worked, handkerchiefs orna- 





' want te earn it 


| thianew 


| wretched enomg bh. 


THE 


mented suspendersn, and « crochetted 
watch case, and « hair chain, and every 
eort of thing that « man can have made 
by female You see, three pre 
eonts « year, for Christmas, birthday and 
wedding day, besides little surprises, & 
man o=e euppled 

"What you want to get, then?” 

* Well, 1 have been thinking of mak- 
ing him « really elegant present that 
would cost a great deal of money.’ 

* Have you thought of anything in par- 
tiowlar? 

“Yea, I know be would like to have 
two of Sir Edward Landacer's pictures 
for hie study. | have heard him my 
several times bow much he admired two 
of the seenes where there are stags and 
mountains, one is called ‘Nome but the 
brave deserve the fair,’ | forget the name 
of the other, but | can easily find out.” 

(Mf course, Hut they will cust a gourd 
deal iv hamleome frames 

Fifty dollars,” sail Hessie, mayest 
cally “TL intend to spend fifty dollars 
on them 

That's « youn! dea! 

“Yes, and you are wondering where I 

shall get the money 

Verhapes | am 

That's just it, maid Heese; ' where 
ean | get no much money? If 1] were te 
of Tlarry, it would be no way 
hin « present at all Ne, | 
rmoynelt! aned Tessie an 
even with an air of 


cvmam it cont 
of giving 
merece this oan 
Vaart btepeertanes 
why how oan you’ 

Diwst's just what | want to eomeult 
Hhoew can To che at Thee yoru 


leecarn it! 


verte alent 


think Tooukd earn anything by embros 
clette 

DP otvstemcenchertens ' pecet sentac dy D fear 

Wirat can Dado thew? asked Thema 
eartewtly 

It ches thet seem an af you comld de 
areytierrege, beet meting Dlessie « clown 






aschebeal 1 lieve cmly post 
eterl, porhaps, when l 


theught, a plan wall 


oust bork, whe 
hassel thee 


have given it 


whoa eum 
me vbone 
omer tee tee 

Cth! ve, che Chank abet it. TD wheoukd 
lee wee cheliphited if L combkl really make 
dear Tharty «a present thist well poles 
Hetver. dee tm mee premeel cared chewertend: Cheese 
ther thange FE yive him he aecepta kindly 
make them, but T know if 1 


wive prctures it 


lernune | 
histin Cheeewe 


gratification and sur 


eorabel cotely 


weld lew real 
prin 
Sle Was me 


Misttin 


shevertenl 


earnest that Kate 
mation ler 
wie 
atminint «of 


rewerlvenl ter rive: the 


cotseleratied sl Kate a woman 


eapatle of a very britemenal 
energetic thought and exerthen 

Phat night when Tenmry came lene be 
more closely than ever 
that bes 


ter a mt range 


wats bed Lhe wae 
stud he saw at ones abetraction 
aml quiet had given way 
nervous Pesthossnems, he totiowd bow mba 
moved uneasily about) the room appa 
rently unable to fia her atlention to any 
thing, standing and looking up with 
eager anticipation when there was a ring 
at the door, and turning away dinsatis 
fied when tt was only a bey with «a bun 
«lhe A little Later the mosaage came abe 
hal evidently been expecting Abwout 
nine oelack the servant brought a mote 
ter Phownie llarry wae reading, on trying 
ter read, near the fire, but he ool met 
help watehing bis wife as she took the 
billet. She glanced furtively at his, 
and then, seeming to be satintiod Uiat he 


was wet watehing her, she opened it) 


with trembling, nervous haste, and read 
it eagerly. It was net very long, but 
whatever the contents were they 
the oolor to her cheeks and a bright light 
to her eyes She looked it ower a seocnd 


time, amd them cautiously tere it te 
Phones It was the first time sinew their 
marriage that she had net frankly 


showed him any tiete or letter she had 
reewived 

Harry was cut to the heart. Not only 
his fears of hus wife's altered foelings 
were aroused, but wore than that a tor 
turing suspicion for the tlest time found 
ite place in his breast, What) oould 
there be in an tenecent note that oomld 
wllup sucha blush and such a look as 
just tow” 
yeoman 


he hal seen om Tewsie's fae 
And vet that pure 
creature of anything dishonorable soomed 
tow horrible for possibility, ame he strove 
to cast out the anworthy Cheought.  Seane 
thing of the anxiety that was ia bis heart 
locked outot his eyes as he fixed them 
on Teaste when she stele te the fire te 
im the Nhe 
caught the glance, and replied to it with 
@ light laugh that jarred him pamfully, 
You wonder what mischief! was in 
that note’ Ah! that was my secret.” 
Perhaps it was about the birthday 
present, he nepled, with a oold sneer 
She started aygam, and answered with 


fee mused 


proces af her note 


strange comfision 
eo it was, but dou't) ask me 
about ut 
*Certamly net 
And Parry turned te bias Demok tisatin 
fied, miserable, but taking an attempt 
to meron tediflenent tle was cotsenus 
that stemmed watelitig 
momenta, and then that she quietly lett 
the meom, mor clid she return for the meat 
This was thost unusual, 


Lhomste 


two long hours 
all thear eveniurs hepetefone had been se 
happily pressed together These hued sat 
hesthe him with her work while he new 


om wWrete, and now he felt utterly dinars 
aml forlorn As le sat) there alone, 
his herpmtble suspicions amd  tortar 


ing foam greweach moment mon un 
etichuralele 

At last be oould bear it ne longer, but 
went up stain with a vague, half ternor 


ef fcing: Chat Hesse hac gone out on some 


ferrand as mysterious as was all of her 


omnluct today To his intense surprise 
he found the dowr of thear noom locked 
There was a faint rustle as he lant his 
ham! on it, a moment's delay, and then 
Bessie opened it, looking pale and startled 
Mea guilty thing 

. 1 was writing,’ she stammered., 

He glanosd at that litth work-table 
which was littered with papers, and felt 
agem hurt and astonished Her desk 
stmmtin the parlor, Why had ahe orept 
away to write here, when all the facil 
fies for her letters were down stain and 
near him’ It was the answer to that 
strange note she was thus conoocting in 
mystery and alone. What could be its 
coutents that so long a time must be ox 
cupied in tts proper preparation All 
these theaghts passed rapadly Unrough 
—_ Harry» bram, but as we have seen 
tis disposition was naturally one rather 
to Dewal ower a sorrow or a wrong than 
te speak of 1t frankly, so he merely said 

“Lam sorry te have disturbed you,” 
and Besse saw him go down stair ayain 
Without a theught that he attached any 
importance to her unusual conduct. 

he week that followed was to Harry 

From that strange 


evening Bessie s abstraction grew ten- 


fold deeper than it had been before. She | 


Was bow most of the time ev absorbed in 
her own thoughts that Harry ovuld not 


ment | 
| wronged her unjustly, and all those fan. | 
| unions coukl terminate sv pleasantly for 


him a few | 


} pure and noble 


hands and groaned aloud 


SATURDAY 


obtain from ber anything more than an 
amiable pretence of attention on any 
topic upon which headdressed ber. Day 
by day this indifference to bim and his 
interests struck him with @ colder sense 
of misery, aod increased bis suspicions 
of hie fair young wife, till they became 
perpetual haunting fears of a horror that 
seemed every moment to come nearer. 

All this time he never allowed Bessic 
tw know that he was suffering. Ile 
asked no questions he made po comments 
regarding her unusual conduct, but 
broading over his eu wrongs in 
silence, watched wearily for fresh ule 
of this coldness, or worse, of his zed 
wife. It is true he was not in his waual 
good epirite, and had Heeste not been » 
preoeoupied she would have noticed the 
shadow on his face, as it waa, she only 
realized that he was more quiet than 
usual, and thought what a good fellow 
Harry was to leave her so much time for 
her own fancies and plans, 

Harry s suspicions, that were growing 
blacker every day took at last a definite 
(me afternoon when he came 
home from his business «a little earlier 
than usual, Bessie did not come out to 
meet him with boisterous rejoicing that 
ale was to have him with her se much 
wwner than she had expected, as she bad 
always cone under such circumstances uw 
the happy days, that poor Harry beyan 
to fear were forever, Instead of 
that, when he entered their room «lv 
started up from a work-table that was 
again littered with papers, looking utterly 
startiod and even frightened, he maw ber 
huhdle teyether the sheets of writing as 
she exclaimed 

Why, Ilarry, you are coming early? 

Yes, but if you are busy, I will go 
slown stairs again,’ 

1.1 —-well, if 
there presently 

As soon as lL have brushed my hair, 
then | will relieve you of my presener 

Ile turned to the drossing-table, and at 
the senne was consehnms that 
lal started) from her seat, Ih 
when he saw a tiny 
toilet cover. The 
only two words 


shiaye 


wrote 


you will, I will be 


teserrtvernt 

barnes te 

livined the reason 

lying om the 

wlhdress was very sinple, 
hab. Post.”’ 

They burnt themselves inte his brain 
in that momentary glance, then Bessie 
hal seized the billet, and returned white 
sod trembling te her seat. Harry sai 
but a word, he did net even look after 
ber, but in a moment quietly left the 
ren 

Ile went down stairs to his study, and 
hacking himself in, lid his faee in his 
lle knew all 
now, his worst suspicions were realized 
Densic wae clandestinely corpespomedi ny 
with some man. Ile had never heard 
this name before, this Kdward Post was 
wane one of whom he had never even 
heard her npeak, brut this only added to 
the certainty of her guilt, Left alone all 
lay, as she was, she had every opportu 
nity of forming new acquaintances, anid 
increaring those acquamtanoes to int 
macies, but he could not have believed 
that his wife, whom he thought all inne 
cence and purity, could have been xo 
utterly treacherous, and almost, as he 
Ingran with curdling blocd to believe, se 
criminal 

ut itiaef no use to dwell on all the 
misery of his thoughts; no words ean do 
justiog to their agony; and yet deapite | 
all, he would not speak of them, or boldly 
ask his wife te explain the mystery of 
her conduct. No, he would watch and | 
wait; perhaps time would prove that he 


taenle 


cies would vanish like a hideous nigiit- 
mare; then she neod never know how he | 
had suspected her, Hut if, on the con- | 
trary, his worst fears were realized, he | 
must first have more tangible proof 
before he could pronounce at onee her 
doom and his own \ few more days 
passed, miserably enough to larry, but 
to Lessie in the same dreamy state in 
which she seemed only half comscious of | 
what was going on around her, and then, 
one evening, after one of her absences 
from the room, which were now very. 
frequent, she came in, wrapped in shawl | 
anil bond, | 

Lam going to see Kate Morris for a 
litthe while, Harry,’’ she said. 

Harry looked up at her, se pretty, with 
the white fleeey howl shading her soft 
brown hair, His heart yearned to her, 
and he started up with almost his old | 
amaile, 

1 will go with you 

“Oh, ne, one of the girls can go. 1} 
won't be bemg.”’ 

‘But | had rather wo, that is, unless 
you don't wish to have me."" 

She hesitated, and then, with a curious | 
blush, said, * To tell the truth, Harry, I 
had rather gro alone.” 

Very well. 

Ile turned to his seat, chilled and hurt 
again, and heard the door clase after his 
wife, with a terrible thought Ghat perhaps 
seme day that deor would se close upom 


| 





her forever 

She was gone more than an hour, and | 
came back looking perfectly radiant with | 
delight Harry theught he had never | 
seon her faoe look se simnoe the bright 
days when she first began te lowe hum, | 
Had some new lowe now awakened that 
Vet, as he looked at her, se! 
wm her young beauty, it | 
seotmed utterly impossible to associate | 
the nlea of crime with her 

Thad you a pleasant evening ?"’ 

"Oh, yes, delightful; L hope you were | 
net lonely, dear Harry, for was so | 
happy.” 

“Was there any one there but the | 
family | 
“Noo oh, yes, there was; after a while 
afmend of Kate's came in, and walked | 

home with me."" 

“Ah! by the way, Besse, has Mrs. | 


brightness” 


Morris any relations named Post?" | 
Yea, to be sur, a goxl many. Her | 
| mether’s maiden name was lost, and | 


she has several cousins of that family. | 
Some of them are nice fellows, too.’ 

Then Harry thought he knew why it 
was that Heasie went so often to see 
Kate Morns, and his momentary gleam 
of oontidence gave way before the distrust | 
that was fast becoming a conviction of , 
the worst evil 

After this came two weeks without 
any event that could relieve or confirm 
the torturing uncertainty; and then 
again, one afternoon, finding that he 
could leave business much earher than | 
usual, Harry hastened to his home. As 
he approached the door he saw a man 
coming out of the house. He was a/ 
stranger to him, young, and as far as he 
could mee, good looking. lle walked fast , 
t» catch a better glimpse of his face, but 


| before he could reach the gate, he had | 


disappeared around the oorner. j 

Thin then, was Bossie’s mysterious | 
acquaintance, her friend, her correspond. 
ent, perhaps her lover, and there was) 


murder in poor Harry's heart, as the aw- | 
ful thought set his blood ou tire and made 


| office for her. 


EVENING POST. 





- +--+ 


his brain reel. Bessie came out to meet 
him, emiling and lovely, in a toilet of 
unusual brilliancy, but thie time her 
beauty, instead of pleasing him, but in- 
creased his sense of miserable injury, for 
he fancied that this elegant dress was 
assumed for the sake of the man who had 
just left her. 

‘What's the matter, Harry ’'’ asked 
HKeasie, reading some of his distress in 
his face. ** You don't look well ; did you 
have to come home because you were 
a 

“Oh, no, I am well enough; only | 
tired."’ | 

Ihut she hovered around him so affec- 
tionately, that he could net rid himself 
of her presence. 

‘Have you been alone all day?’ he 
asked, at last, looking wistfully at her 

“Oh, no: | have been out making 
calls.” 

* Sed bave yon had no visttors?’’ 

“No, pope wm al.”’ 

Harry was ready to groan out in the 
agony this falsehood cost him, and there 
was such a look in his eye, that Bensie 
‘ nied 

Why, Harry, you look at me as if 
you hardly believed what T said.” 

“] theught | saw seme one coming 
away from the house as | approached—a 
yentleman.’’ 

Again that deep blush and look of con 
fusion on Beasie’s» face, destroying all its 
look of honest openness, 


(oh, that was not a visitor,”’ she 
stammercd 
No! TL know who it) was,”’ cried 
Harry, with sudden energy. ‘It was 
one of those postmen that are such 
friemdls of yours.” 
* Yo—en, it wass’ and, asif she could 
net emdure another word, Bessie ted 


from the room 

But later, when they were seated in 
the parlor for the evening, she seemed 
to be so reselved to hang about him and 
caress him, that Harry, feeling cold at 
his heart, the conviction of ber guilt that 
this day had deepened to tenfold black 
hess, yet unwilling even yet to repulse 
her entirely, was ylad of any excuse to 
quiet her selicitude and while away the 
time until he could be alone and think 
over his deadly wrongs, 

**Lassure you, Bessie, I am very well,” | 
he said, after a while. ‘Here, let me 
read you something. It is along time , 
since T have read aloud to you,” 

Bessie assented, and he took up 4a 
weekly paper, and turned it over to tind 
ROTO HIN USe TOME In its payces, 

‘Here is a story that may interest 
you,’ he said. Its tithe is * The Un- | 
happy Marriage.’ ”’ 

As he uttered the name, he looked 
sharply at his wife She started, and 
colored violently, but, affecting not to 
notice her emotion, be beyan to read. It 
was a tale of more than usual talent, de 
seribing the union of an ill-asserted pair; 
the wife's release from a most wretched 
home by the death of a tyrannical hus. | 
band, and closing with her happy union 
with another man, 

As he read, Harry saw Bessie’s confu- 
sion increasing, till it was painful to wit- 
ness, Sometimes she tried to yo on with 
her sewing, then she would glance at him 
uneasily, and move restlessly in her chair, 
as if almost unable to keep her seat. 
The moment he finished, she started up 
to leave the room, 

“Avery good story. Don't you think 
ao, Bessie? he asked. 

A half-uttered ** Yes," as she hastened 
to the door, | 

“It would be well if all ill-asserted | 


the lady."* 
Au incoherent reply; and then, could | 
he believe his ears, was it the sound of 
Beassie’s light laughter that came to him 
through the half-closed door? 
One morning, Bessie was 


hunting 


feverywhere for a letter to her mother 


which she wished Harry to put in the | 


“IT don’t see where it can be,"’ che | 
said; ‘Sand you are in a hurry to be off, 
Just look in my desk, Harry, and see if | 
I have put it there,” 

Thus authorized, Harry went to the 
desk, a thing he would never have done | 
without her permission, as it) was in 
tensely repugnant to him to learn her 
secrets by any clandestine observation, 
On the velvet cover of the desk he found 
the letter to her mother, and underneath 
it was another with the same mysterious | 
mldress he remembered su well. 

** Fal. Post." 

Bessie must have recollected that this | 
note was there, for she tlew after him 
with a strange, troubled look. 

‘Never mind, Harry, I will hunt for 
it, myself.” 

*T have found it,” he said, quietly ; 
and Bessie did not know the effort itcost 
him to frame the simple words, 

Yes, Harry felt that his heart was 
slowly breaking, hat he could not much 
longer endure this state of estrange 
ment, and slow, torturing misery. But | 
what could he do? Was there any hope 
that he could win back his wife from her 
new fancy to her old lowe for him’? 

Thinking only of this one absorbing | 
topic, the time for his birthday came 
without his giving it one thought. Day 
by day he put off taking the irrevocable 
step, until at last a horrible discovery 
brought him to tual action. 

One night, tired out with a hard day's | 
work, and feeling now all the time half | 
sick with his mental troubles, he went | 
to bed at an unusually early heur. 





| When he told Bessie that he was going , 


off, he fancied there was a look of delight 

in her face, but he imagined it was 

merely because she was glad to be rid of 

his hated prosence, and utterly wearied | 
out he seon fell into a deep sleep. He | 
was wakened by the sound of the sharp | 
closing of the outside door, and, starting 
up, discovered that his wife was not be- | 
side him. 

With a heart full of all sorts of vague 
apprehensions of horror, he sprang up, 
and hastily flinging on some clothes went 
down stairs. Toere was a light shining 
out from under his stady door, and the 
sound of his wife's voice arrested him, 
Yes, she was there beyond a doubt, and 
more than that, some man was with her. 
Harry heard the deep bass of his voice, 
the light treble of Soon, but could net 
distinguish one word they said. He 
stoxd there, great drops of agony on his 
brow, for the few moments that made up 
the interview. Then, as he heard them 
approach the door, he returned rapidly 
to the stairs. In the darkness, from the 
spot where he paused, he saw them come 
out— Bessie, and a stranger whose form 
he could not distinguish, as there was 
no light in the except that which | 
came out dimly from the study. He saw | 
the two go together to the front door, 
and Bease close and lock it, after what 
seemed indeed tw be a very hurried good 


ht. 
ite waited for no more, but darting 


| the money to buy these all myself!’ and 
| the bright eyes sparkled with proud de- 


j have seen how I have been writing; it 
was Kate Morris who first sugyested the 


| ing very grave, 


| shout of laughter, that his story was for 


upstairs to his room flung himself again 
imto bed, with his guxi, honest heart 
wrung to almost its last capebility of 
agony. 

Yea, the time had come at last; he 
could not permit his wife to trifle thus 
madly her own honor and bis. If 
the gave ber strange lover clandestine 
interviews in his own house, however 
brief and innocent they might now be, 
the worst consequences must follow soon. 
Yes, be must hesitate no longer, to- 





| morrow they must part, and perhaps 


forever. 
With these terrible hte in his 


| heart sleep was an ss ity. With 


the first gray dawn « 
ing Harry arvse and stole quietly from 
the room. A rapid toilet im dressing, | 
room, and them he went down stairs to | 
bis study. It was still almost dark, but 
he drew his table to a window and be | 
gan w write the fatal letter. Again and | 
again he tried, but the task waa more | 
diffeult than he had imagined; it was so 
bard, despite all he had seen, to tell his 
young wife that he believed her false. 
An hour was spent in fruitless efforts, 
and then impatiently he started up from 
the table and walked across the room, 

At that moment the early sunlight be- 
yan to stream in at the windows, and 
Harry gazed about him in utter astonish- 
ment, Onthe walls hung the two en- 
gravings he had se often wished to have. 
Kieguntly framed, fresh and bright, they 
seemed to smile at his wretchodmess, 
Utterly amazed, as if in a dream, Harry 
walked up to one of them, A little slip 
of paper was stuck in the corner; on it 
were these words: 

“A birthday present for my darling 
Harry, from Beastie.” 

The other one was similarly orna- 
mented, and he stood looking from one 
to anuther in half pleased bewilderment. 
Yon, it was his birthday, though be had 
totally forgotten it until now, but she 
had thought of it; she did care a little 
for him, then, and a faint light began to 
break inapon him, when the door opened, 
and Bessie stood before him, bright and | 
smiling as the morning. 

* Twenty-nine to«lay!’ she cried. 
“You owe me twenty-nine kisses, my | 

| 
| 


the April morn 


dear, darling Harry.’’ 

But he stood looking at her, still half 
incredulous and amazed. 

“Wait a moment, Bessie,”’ he stam- 
mered, ** When were these put here ?"’ 
** Last night, after you went to bed. 
bought them of Norton, and his man was 
net to bring them until eleven o'clock. 
I trusted to luck to have you out of the 
way. Did not you see how glad | was 
when you went to bed? It was so much 
nicer to surprise you,’’ 
Harry dropped into a chair. “Oh! 

what a fool I have been !"' he groaned. 

“Why, what is the matter, Harry? 
Aren't you pleased?’ And she was by | 
his side, looking at him so wistfully. 

** Pleased ! Oh! Bessie, 1 do not know 
how to tell you all I have been thinking 
“ 

‘Why, have you really been troubled, 
my love? Sometimes I feared you were, 
and then I thought it was only because 
you guessed my secret and were humor- 
ing me,"* 

**Your secret? Oh, Bessic, what se- 
eret?’’ and he seized her hand in fresh 
agony of an avowal. 

“Why, don’t you know? I earned 


light. 

* You earned it! How? 

** By writing for Tux Post; I thought 
you knew it all along.” 

But the next moment Bessie began to 
think Harry had lost his mind, for he 
was dancing about the room in seemingly 
the most frantic glee, every now and 
then kissing her passionately, and then 
capering off ayain in fresh ecstacy. * 

“Oh, how stupid I have been! Oh, 
my own darling wife! Then you really 
do love me?" 

‘Love you! Of course I do, my dear 
Harry, why I have been working so hard 
to earn enough in the time. You must 


idea, and she has helped me correct my 
vieces, Why, I wrote the story of * The 
‘nhappy Marriage,’ you read to me the 
other night. I thought I should never 
be able to sit quietly through your read- 
ing; and you looked at me so, I was sure 
you suspected me.’’ 

“Oh, Harry, Harry, you are an ass?"’ 
exclaimed Harry. ‘But I don't care, 
now it is all over, and I never will doubt 
my darling wife ayain.”’ 

**Why, Harry, what do you mean ?"’ 
asked Bessie, anxiously. 

Harry would not have told her, he was 
s® heartily ashamed of his own suspi- 





| cions, but Bessie, catching sight of his 


desk, and her name on one of the papers 
| 


jon it, seized it up and began to rear. 


**Why, Harry, what does this mean ? | 

“* Bessie, we must part, perhaps forever! I 
know that you love me no longer——'"* 

‘There, there, please don't,’’ cried 
Harry. “I am so ashamed, I cannot 
bear to let you know all my folly.”’ 

‘But yet, Harry,”’ said Bessie, look- 
**this is to me, and I | 
have a right to know what it is.” | 

“*Ves, you love me no longer! I know this, 
and more. I know the name of your new friend 
—this Edward Post—tor whom you would give 
me up—'" 

‘Why, Harry, what does this mean? 
Edward Post! I know of no one of that 
name,” 

“| know it; I know it now," said 
Harry, utterly overwhelmed at his own 
absurdity. ‘I can't bear to have you 
know what a fool I have been, but, you 
see, I saw two notes from you addressed 
to Ed. Post."’ 

But here they both burst into such a 


’ 


& moment entirely suspended, and it 
ended finally in a rush into each other's 
arma, and a shower of kisses. 

But, after a while, the ox tion was 
clearly made. Bessie told Harry frankly 
the whole innocent plot; how the strange 
visitor he had seen one afternoon was a 
young man from the office of Tuk Post, 
with a note; how her visits to Kate 
Morris, when she would not let him 
come with her, had been solely to con- 
sult her upon the subject of her MS.; 
and how, as for Kate's cousins, named 
Post, she had never even seen them, as 
they all lived in New York. 

And Harry, too, made a full confes- 
sion, a confession that was so sad, that | 
it filled Bessie’s gentle heart with tender 
pity. But she gave him full absolution | 
vr all his suspicions, and be promised | 
—— again tv be jealous even of Ed. 

ust. 





_—>_ SS 
Men's lives should be like the seasons, 
aglow with promises, and the aatumn | 


rich with goklen sheaves, where good | 
words and deeds have Cyenes on 


field. 





Commesications intended ia 
thle depart meet. shouki be le care of 
Editor Satcmpar Evanine Post, Philada ) 

Emlewas 
1 


I'm a true friend to ev'ry one, so matter 
whom or where; 
I never flatter or omit, my virtues are so 
rare: 
And yet how sorry I'm to say’t, that 
those who most consult me, 
Are either idle, vain or proud, or at best 
something — 
And many homes I've broken up, and 
many lives I've ta’en; 
I bow the strong man’s body down, and 
give the passions rein; 
Yet I'm the light of every house, I bring 
the distant near, 
Unveil the marvels of the flood, the won- 
ders of the sphere. 
° 
In the sultry suns of summer, in autuma’'s 
rien time, 
My voice ix all of gentleness, like Sabbath 
morning's chime; 
But | beeome a terrer, the dread of sea- 
men bold, 
When winter binds the shuddering earth 
within its chilling fold; 
And oft 1 serve poor puny man, though 
I brook ne control: 
My home is not, and vet I range from 
Indus to the Pole. 
3. 
In Tue Post you may find it, 
If you will only seek; 
And if that I am right, 
It is in every week; 
It interests the ladies, 
And that without a doubt, 
And information given, 
Which they could not do without; 
Displayed in all the latest, 
Great interest it creates, 
And being ever varied, 
It suits the different tastes. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
I asked a pretty girl her age, 
When naively she replied: 
** Just six the digits are, I wage, 
Together multiplied; 
Reverse them, and they will exceed 
My real age by nine;” 
And finished very pert indeed 
By asking what was mine. 
So, by the mode she'd chosen, I said: 
“The product's double thine 
Reversions four times, pretty maid— 
Now, what's your age and mine?” 
She yave a wink, the little mink, 
Replied, ‘Apply to Tae Post's Sphinx.” 


A RIDDLE 
There is a little thing, 
That's found in many lands; 
Altho’ it teaches multitudes, 
Yet nothing understands; 
’Tis found in ev'ry kingdom, 
Yet not in earth or sea; 
*Tia in all sorts of timber, 
Yet not in any tree; 
And in all sorts of metals, 
But yet, as I am told, 
*Tis not in iron, brass, 
Tin, silver, nor in gold. 


Wild Africa this wonder wants, 
And so doth Asia; 

But yet, as travelers do inform, 
’Tis in America; 

Germany enjoys it, 
Yet does not France, nor Spain; 

In Hungary and Poland, 
To seek for it, it's vain. 

In Amsterdam ‘tis common, 
Yet Holland wants it still; 

It is in ev'ry mountain, 
But not in any hill. 


It never was in Italy; 
In Rome it still appears; 

It comes in every moment, 
Yet not in twenty years; 

Old England cannot show it, 
Nor Scotland, as men say, 

Yet, in Westminster and Cambridge, 
You may see it ev'ry day; 

And tho’ you never think of it, 
’Tis never out of mind; 

And always in its proper place, 
Indeed, you may it find. 


MYTHOLOGICAL CHARADE. 

Many have praised its mighty, wondrous 
power; 

Princes and lords it has crushed in an 
hour; 

When used by the good man, the terror 
of evil; 

When used by the bad, a mere tool of 
the devil. 


When pretty maidens in their teens, 
whom Cupid's darts 

Have pierced, do this, they almost break 
their parents’ hearts; 

But as they're young, folks soon forget 
their folly and their madness, 

Tho’ very oft these escapades have caused 
their future sadness. 


One of the most virtuous ladies of whom 
we have mention, 

Tho’ many and many a spark would offer 
attention, 

To her vows of truth and constancy she 
ever did hold fast; 

I'm sure she well deserved to meet her 
husband safe at last. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1, When is a youth a dangerous com- 

panion ° 

2. Why do geese eat more than gap- 

rs’? 

3. When is an elephant preparing 

travel? 

Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 2, Vol. 54 
PvuzzLks.—1. Stock. 2. Marygold. 
Resvus.—Clock. Lock. 

Diamond PvuzzLE.— 


Flower Acrostic.—Forget-me-not- 
thus, Flytrap, Oakleaves, Rudbeckia, 
Garden-sage, Elm, Trefoil, Mountain- 

Endive, Nasturtium, Orange-tree 
and Thrift. 

Frowrer Concuxprums.—1l. Rocket. 
2. Forget-me-not. 

En1ema.— Woman. 

ARITHMETICAL CHaRape.—CIVIL. 

MytTmovoeican CuarapeEs.—l. A- 


a. 2. Rob-i-cus. 3. Call-iope. 4. 
Yest-a. 5. Bellona 
PaLixpRomE.—Madam. 


Lecocairs.—Rabbit. Rabbi. 
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toes, are quickly 
AX animal possessed of a 5 


I'm ee 
OvEn-warn im-wann friendsh like bot pote That 
x tcceiap Py cent br 


but a very poor voice—A ey. | 


Bacon says that ‘good schools make 
men.”" Then they are man' factories. 

Ly love, all men are fools alike, just as 
in a dark room they are all of one color. | 

— prevent bleeding at the nose is to. 

your nose out of other people's | 
= ness. 

Take care of 
they are the two 
a man of you. 

Watcn travels at the greatest speed, 
heat or cold? Heat; because you can | 
easily catch cold. 

Tue boys and girls are at the present 
time in hh b clover, figuratively speak- 
ing, over t a long vacation. 

A Youne gentleman says he thinks. 


r health and wife— 


that young ladies who refuse good offers | 


of marriage are too *‘ Yo-ing by half.” 
One of the easiest and best ways to 
expand the chest is to have a good, large 
heart in it. It saves the cost of gym- 
nastics, 
It is probable that the legislator who 
wanted to make kissing a misdemeanor 


never saw a miss demean herself under 


the operation. 

A LITTLE boy heard his mother tell of 
eighteen head of cattle being burnt the 
other night. ‘* Weren't their tails burnt 
also ?’’ he inquired. 

** Huspanp,”’ said the wife of a young 

*‘read me one of your ser- 


r halves that make | 


3 WISk APP MAKE UP Els IED. 
era.c t. 


I we bbe we habe up hiv mind, md . 
For | dou § aaep Genes Senger 60 Salt; 
ve hinted quite ~~, - 
yA 4! my Mate: 
sreseeeci eres ly se back ward, 

Bim ot thouge | 


is 
‘Bet thea iba els vor] od tam gree 


When I speak abeat love and a cottage, 
He gives me & look of serprise ; 


cure 30 
Tt 


Aad if l bus ae “ DD ny y= 
He bia To beors eyes: 

loan't me ty =~ te A ane 
And ‘tle ne ase m unkind 


For that's aot the ion. m certain, 
To get him to make up Bis mind. 


I've sung ps love sonnets by dosens. 
I've worked him both sli and hove, 
And we've walked Dy moonlight Regether ; 
Yet he never 4 te to wepere 
You mast realty fe intent 
Or some other = I must find ; 
For tadeed I won't tarry much longer 
For one who can’t make ap his mind. 


> -_— 


THE EBONY CASKET; 


The Raym ond nheritance. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


(This serial wae commenced in No. 4. Back | 


numbers can be obtained from ail newsdeaiers 
throughout the U pited States, or direct from this 
office 


CHAPTER XXYI. 
THE ABDUCTION. 

When Bernice came to herself again, | 
it was night. She was reclining upon 
the seat, with her head resting against 
somebody's shoulder. The carriage was 


still in motion. 
a dull glare was thrown over herself and 


She moved, moaned and finally raised 


Tgyman, 
nok I feel dreadfully wakeful to-night, | her companion. 
| 


and | wish to sleep.” 

Taat isa quaint bit of humorous criti- 
cism wherewith the St. Louis (Globe 
speaks of a certain long-winded Missouri 
orator as @ man who ‘has a sleeping car 
attached to his train of thought. 

THE man who atvends torhis own little 
game, and lets the world wag, is the one 
who wins; and the woman who keeps 


right along with her own little knitting | 


work is the one who has whole stockings 
to wear to avoid chilblains in winter. 
SENTIMENTAL 
thus: 2 glances, make one look; 2 looks, 
make one sigh; 4 sighs, make one waltz; 


3 waltzes, make one palpitate; 2 palpita- | 


tions, make vne call; 2 calls, make one 
attention; 2 attentions, make one fool 
(sometimes two); 2 fools, make one flir- 
tation; 1 flirtation plus 2 bouquets equal 
to one engagement, equal to one mar- 
riage. 

A veTentnary fashion editor says: 
‘* The latest style of bonnet for horses has 
lon, —- scarlet strings, which tie 
ne nin, and are trimmed with 
black lace and edged with chenille fringe. 
The crown of this bonnet is shirred trans- | 
versely, and it is trimmed with a dainty 
puffing of ribbon and a white muslin 
fluting, edged with Valenciennes lace. 
It is just lovely." 

‘*] wouLp marry you, Jacob,"’ said a 
lady to am importunate lover, ‘‘ were it | 
not for three reasous.”’ 

**Oh, tell me,"’ 
‘“‘what they are, that I may remove 
them ?”’ 

** The first is,’’ said she, ‘‘I don’t love 
you; the second is, I don't want to love 
you; and the third is, I couldn't love 
you if I wanted to!" 

ACCORDING to some late theories, our 
feelings and innermost thoughts are not 
located 4n any particular place, but are 
all about us. Imagine a believer in this 
theory trying to pledge eternal constancy 
to his adored in such language as the 
following: ** Dearest, believe me, I do 
love you with my whole nervous organ- 
ism. You share with no other being the 
emotions which pervade my undivided 
gray matter, and if I were conscious of a 
ganglion that throbbed but for thee, be 
sure I would not sleep till | had procured 
its neurotomy.”’ 

A youne lady in town is in a dilemma. 
She was given a piece of weddin ng cake 
and told that if she placed it under her 
oes od she would dream of ber future 
nusband. But before going to bed she 
ate two plates of ice cream and a large 
pickle, and her dreams were confined 
solely to ten-legged monsters with tiery 
A bes and flaming tails, which suddenly 

hanged to huge bonnets with wings and 
claws, and then again to an army of no- 
headed giants with banners of newspaper 
vanniers! She says she will remain single 
all her life before she marries one 
those things. 

A Woman's Tuovout.—Charlie’s wife 
is a very dear, loving, little woman, and 
an excellent housekeeper. The other 
day she moved her low rocking-chair 
close to his side, placing her dear little 
hand lovingly on bis arm, and moved it 
along softly towards his coat-collar. He 
certainly expected a kiss. 
lovin creature !—an angel ! 

** Husband,’ 

‘* What, my dear ?” 

**] was just thinking 





arithmetic calculates | 


he said, imploringly, 


Dear, sweet, | 


* says she. | 


| herself a little upon one elbow. 
** Dora, do not harm me," she gasped, 
in a hoarse, scarcely audible voice. 

‘It is not Dora,” was the answer. 

She started, stared wildly, and, after a 
minute or two, during which there was a 
blur before her vision, saw the straight, 
rigid figure of Mra. Raymond he be. 
side her. 

‘Why is th's?”’ she faltered. 
| is Dora; > 

‘*At Shrublands I suppose,’ 
quiet answer. 

“And we?’ 
| ‘Weare on the road above Harlem." 

Bernice pressed her hand against her 
temples, and tried to think coherently. 


** Where 


* was the 


‘Where are we guing?’ she said, 
faintly, at last. 
‘To visit a friend of mine,"’ waa the 


** But we will not reach 


hesitating reply. 
We must put up at 


her house to-night. 
a hotel, presently,’’ 
*A hotel?” 
But do not talk. You have 
Bernice glanced up at the cool, placid 
face bending over her, and could haye 
struck the woman for her hypocrisy. 

| ‘Why is not Dora with me?” 
asked, shivering. 

‘Dora?’ with a little start of well- 
simulated surprise. * For the very good 
reason that she did not wish to come, I 

| suppose. id 

‘She set out with me.’ 

** Dora?" again echoed an. Raymond. 
‘“‘You are mistaken, my dear. Dora did 
not leave the house all day long.”’ 

With a blank look, that might have 
expressed wonder, terror, or any other 

strong emotion, Bernice said, eagerly: 
| She came to my room, and asked me 
You met us in the 


she 


to drive with her. 


hall, and gave us the wine that—that— | 


was drugged. It was broad daylight, and 
Dora and I were driving in a lonely road 
when the narcotic took effect."’ 

Mrs. Raymond smiled and shook her 
head. She did not look the least put | 
out. 

‘* Poor thing, 
head is turned."’ 

**Do you mean to insinuate that what 
I have said is not true?’ cried Bernice, 
starting up, and trembling violently. 

‘True enough, child, so far as your | 
knowledge goes. 
\you are mistaken. You must have been 
dreaming, I think; or is it all due to your 
sudden iliness '" 

**T have not been ill.”’ 

A smile and a shrug was the only an- 
swer.”" 

*T have been drugged. Dora con- 
fessed as much. You know it, for it was 
you who gave me the deadly stuff. You 
can't deny it " 

Bernice was growing quite heated in 
her fright and anger, but Mra. Raymond's 
composure remained unruffled. 

200r child,”’ she said, again, ‘‘ What 
asingular delusion. I never gave you | 
any wine; and it was I, not Dora, who | 
set out with you. I have been with you 
all the while.” 

Bernice saw it would be useless to 
argue the matter. 
yonitive assertions did not impose upon | 

er. She knew the events of the last few 
| hours were no dream. 
For a long time she sat quite still, 
| thinking. here were they going, and 
| for what purpose? 


she murmured, ‘Your 


‘* Were you, my love?” | been moving in a circle all this while ? 


“IT was just thinking how nicely this | 
auit of clothes you have on would work 
into a rag carpet |" 

A VALUABLE cat.—* Can I be of any 
use ?’’ asked a young Oxonian of a dis- 
tressed female at the Alnwick station. 

* You are a witness?’ she said, 

** Of what ?"" said the Oxonian. 

** That I gave my basket to a man !"’ 

=" ortaialy.” 

‘*A railway servant?’ 

** He said so.” 

“He's off with it. He's a thief, a rob- 
ber; he’s an impostor, whether he's a 
railway servant or not. He's off with | 
my atest treasure !"’ 

‘ompose yourself, madam,"’ said the 
superintendent, making his way through 
the crowd, “‘if what you have lost cannot 
be found, and you really gave it to one | 
of our people, perhaps some compensa- 


tion———”” 

**Com on,’ exclaimed the wo- | 
man. rute, merce brute ! There 
is no com for a loss like mine.” 

“Of w nature is that loss?’’ said | 


another railway official. | 
“Of » very serious nature, sir, to me; 
of an izre nature, ho aie. 
“That basket contai my! ob, | 
my! it contained my Rufus! Oh! | 
pride of my heart! eS of De HY 
my companion ! my iow ! my 
my tabby furry, purry oaae) ag eeeers, | 
ae a ee Angora, my | 
‘us!’ 
WF a Aen demner Py op that 
you're kicking up row rumpus | 
said one of the porters. 
“A cat, sir, yes, but such a cat as you | 
never beheld. A cat worth ten euch | 
men as you |’ 





It seemed possible. 
Raymond managed to take her daughter's 
place in it? With all their boldness, they 
would not have taken her back to Shrub- 
land, while under the influence of the 
drug. 

There was something mysterious in 
this whole affair. She could not com 


| prehend what they expected to acoom- 


plish by it. 


The casket! She felt quickly for it, 


' and then remembered where it had been 


hidden. How fortunate it was no longer 
upon her person. 
Mrs. Raymond had searched for it 


while she lay unconscious, She knew 
‘that by the horribly baftied light in the 
woman's eyes. 

What was the hour? The night—what 
she could see of it, beyond the swinging 
carriage-lamps—looked dark as Erebus. 
It must be at least ten o'clock, 

She roused herself with a start. Ten! 
She had ised to meet Jasper Layton 
at that hour. He was in the grounds, 
perhaps, waiting for his bride, and won- 
dering why she did not come. 

Turning, she suddenly flung herself at 
Mrs. Raymond's feet. 


“Take me back to Shrublands "’ ~~ 
cried, in plaintive entreaty. ‘‘1 must 
| back! soy aguines 8 why are you 
ing me awa: will?’ 


** Hush "" of Mar Mrs. y fe sternly | 


and coldly ‘‘ Don't make a scene. I hate | 
scenes. it would be useless. Be 
quiet, trust yourself to me, and all will 
be w 


“ Because you cannot help it. 
A pertinent reason, and so poor Ber- 
nice felt. 


The lamps lighted, and | 


But it happens that 


But Mra. Raymond's | 


Had the carriage | 


How else had Mrs. | 


“Twill seream a hee hetp to the first per- | | stant his face was upturned in remon 


sen who 
De ao. 


| toan asylum. Whose story, think you, 
| would be believed 


jatrance, but the bride awept sharply 


passes.’ 
And I will tell that person | amy from him again, and resumed her 
| you are's poor erased thing 1 am taking | ob 


place beside her promised husband 
© priest lifted the book with trem 
bling hands. He east one or two appre 


| Hernice shivered, for she realized how | hensive glances all round, as if at a loa, 
utterly she was in this wicked woman's but, after a moment's ~~ the | 


| power 

| *E shall still trust in God for help,” | 
| she said, drawing back, and covering | distinct—almoat inaudible t the two 
her face to hide the bitter tears that | witnesses a few steps away—and hus 





wouk! come. 
* Do. 
to any mortal we may meet on the way. 


After this singularly sareastic specch, | naught but death hereafter could sever, 
The | in God's sight, rose up, side by side 
| carriage rolled on for two interminable | The candi taawl 


there waa silence between them. 


But I warn you not to appeal | therly blessing of the priest. 


| marriage service was be 


It went on to the ¢ = very in 


band and wife knelt to receive the fa 


Tt was over at last. The two, whom 


up suddenly, and the 


| hours, the driver keeping his seat like a | bride stepped close up to the altar, and | 


| womden figure, and never once looking 
| behind him. 


| in spite of the darkness, Bernice was | distinct roice, 


| sure the same road was passed and re- 
passed several times, 

At last the carriage wheels rolled acise- 
lessly over the grass-grown surface of a | 
lawn, and drew up bedare what seemed 
to be a large building, though no light 


| gleamed anywhere, and all was silent as | 


| the grave. 
‘Is this a hotel?” asked Bernice, look 
| Inge cnt, 
* Yes, 
** But,” 
no maida, po portera, no— 
| “Come,” interrupted Mra, Raymond, 
j impatiently. ‘1 am tired, and we are 
wasting time here.’ 
She stepped lightly to the wrownd, and | 
Bernice followed. She dared 


Let us go in.” 
faltered Bernice, “ there are 


from the box, and now stood beside them; 
and, though he said not a word, she 
knew by his manner that he was there 
to see his mistress’ wishes enforced. 

** This way, dear,’’ and Mra, Raymond, 
seizing hold of her hand, half led, half 
dragged her up some steps, and, the next 
instant, a heavy door shut sharply be- 
hind them. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A MIDNIGHT WRDDLNG, 


Meanwhile how fared it with the eager 
lover who was to meet his promised 
bride in the grounds at Shrublands that 

he? 
before the specified hour came 
around he was pacing backwards and 
forwards over the loose gravel of the 
drive, and halting by the great gate that 
gave egress to the grounds, there to 
watch and listen. 

A slouched hat and long cloak dis 
guised his tigure very effectually, bat 
even these could not take away its name- 
less grace, its kingliness. A prince in 
the garb of a beggar still looks the prince, 

Ile was puffing furiously at a cigar, 
and every now and then atte his 
shoulders and muttered an oath, if the 
truth must be told, at the long delay. 

At last, just as the distant village 
clocks chimed the hour of ten, a dark 
figure came hurrying down the avenue, 
and paused a few yards away. 

* Bernice |’ he called, impatiently. 

At the sound of his voice the tigure 
came quickly up to his side, and said in 
a hoarse whisper: 

**It is you, 7 ry’ 

“Of course have been waiting an 
unconscionably long time." 

**Ten o'clock was the hour you named."’ 

“Oh! w be sure. I had noright tobe 
impatient. 

He started slightly as he spoke, and 
stared hard at the tigure before him. 
She was even more closely wrapped than 
himself. Though the night was dark, 
with only a few stars to pierce the gloom, 
her face was covered with a heavy veil. 

She had not spoken above a whisper, 
and yet there was something in the 
| sound of her voice that filled him with a 
| Vague uneasiness, he knew not why. 





“You are wonderfully mufiled,’’ he 
muttered, 

**Hush!’ she said, laying one hand 
upon his arm. “Don't make a loud 


| noise. And, for heaven's sake, let us 
j hasten, I'm sure I have been seen—per 
hape followed,’ 

‘The carriage waite in a clump of 
trees down yonder. Everything is in 
| readiness. Let anybody attempt to stop 
us who dares?’ 

So saying, and muttering something 
that sounded suspiciously like an oath, 
he drew the veiled figure more clomely to 
his side, and passed quickly, but noise- 
| lessly, throughthe gate. A five minutes’ 
| walk brought them to the clump of trees 
| of whic h he had spoken, 
| “The chapel will be lighted and the 
| priest ready for us, Bernice, darling,”’ he 
sail, as he helped her into the close car 
riage that stood waiting and seated him 
self beaide her. ‘1 looked after all that 
to-day.”’ 

Hue silently pressed his hand for an- 
awer. 

“Don't spare the horses,”’ Le called 
out, excitedly, to the man upon the box 

**Ten dollars extra if you reach the 
chapel within half an hour!’ 
| ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ 





They tore down the road at a furious | 
|} to boast very much over the other, 1 


rate. Leaning towards his companion, 
he slipped his arm around her waist. 

“You will svon be mine—my wife,” 
be whispered, tenderly. ‘Then your 
cause will be mine, and no man living 
will dare breathe a word against you 

*T de not deserve such happinens, 
Jasper,’ she murmured, faintly. 

Again did the man give a sudden 
start, for something in that voice, low as 
was the tone, struck with an unfamiliar 
sound upon his ear. 

This fact will not surprise the reader, 
who knows that the real Bernice Vanes 
was far enough away from Shrublands at 
this hour. 

Jasper Layton (or he who called him- 
self by that name) became suddenly »: 
lent. He banished the momentary un 
easiness that beset him, but a sudden 
chill seemed sumehow to have dampened 
| his ardor. 

They sat in utter silence during the 

remainder of the journey. 
| gleam of light flashed throu h the shrub 
bery, not so far away. The carriage 
drew up before a low building, where a 
very dim light gleamed through the nar 
row windows. 

They left the carriage, and quickly 
crossed the dark porch, and burried up 
the aisle, the driver and one other, whe 
were t) stand as witnesses, following 

Behind the flickering candles at the 
- | altar stood the priest, robed and ready 

ick" said the would-be bride. 
groom, in a high, impatient voice, «We 
are pursued! We must lose no time!" 

The bride did not raise her veil. Hut 
she suddenly put out her hand with a 
commanding gesture, glided up to the 


| words in his ear. 
The man of God recoiled a little, and a 
‘ sharp cry escaped his lips. For one in- 


not do 
otherwise, for the driver had deacended | with its rigid lines and compressed lips, 


| “I did not know Jasper had a brother,” 


At last a) 


oto! in the brightened glow. | 
‘Jasper Layton,’’ she said, in a clear, 
“yon shall now belrokd 
j the face of the woman you have mar 
| ried ‘ 
The words were like a shock. They 
echoed strangely through that dim, sha 
dow-haunted place, Without waiting to 
observe this effect, she suddenly thing 
aside veil and cloak, and stood look ing, 
with spark! but triumphant eyes, at 
her newly onde husband. 

It was Dora Raymond! Dora with a 
flush upon her cheeks, and an almost 
supe rnatural beauty lighting up her face 

“or a breathing space nobody stirred 
or apoke. Then a sharp cry echoed 
through the diamal chapel, to be followed 
by silence, and silence by a low, discord 
ant laugh. 

Dora looked very angry. 


Hler face, | 


showed that she had prepared herself for 
& acene. 

“Look at me,"’ she said, in a hard, 
metallic voice, ‘and see how completely 

uu have been outwitted. Ah, Jasper 

are, you were not dealing with a 
child when you cast me off for a fresher 

face! I've watched you from first to 
test, for I saw you meant to do me a 
bitter wrong.’ 

“A wrong?’ he echoed; ‘not ao.’ 
And he looked at her with a shrug, ae 
another unpleasant laugh. 

This coolnesas drove Dora desperate. 
She had expected something #0 very dif. 
ferent when the denouement took place, 
And here waa this man she had married, 
in spite of hia teeth, coolly laughing in 
her face. 

“You villain! she cried, a 
“what have you to say for yourself? 

‘Only this, my charming bride, that 
I very much fear you have burned your 
own fingers in trying to be revenged 
upon me, 

“Tam your wife, Jasper. I married 
you under my own name, only your ears 
were not sharp enough to catch it. Ask 
youder driveling priest. He will tell 
you I speak the truth."’ 

With a slight shrug, he made answer : 

**L do not dispute your word, or your 
elaim."’ 

“What do you mean?" she cried, 
wildly, a vague feeling of alarm taking 
possession of her mind. ‘‘Are you not 
going to forgive the successful game | 

ave played? Remember, you drove me 
to it. [—I—loved you,"’ hushing and 
Saeie her eyes at the avowal, “1 
could not bear to see you going over to 
my rival. Besides, yon were bee! to 
me—my promised husband, watched 
= when you met Bernice in the shrub 
ry; Lheard you plan the secret mar- 
riage, and—an nod her place when the 
appointed time came round, aa I had a 
perfect right to do, for had you not 
vowed eternal constancy to me, first of 
all?’ 

She paused a moment, confronting him 
with burning cheeks and tlashing eyes; 
but he seemed in no wise moved from his 
insolent calm, 

“T have listened to you," he said, with | 
a grimace, “and now, perhaps you will 
do me the honor to hear me in my turn.” 

‘Speak,’ she said, hanghtily 

* This seems to be a season of sur 
prines., I may have one in store for 
you, 

She clutched at the altar-rail, growing | 
white as death, as if sudden conviction 
had force at itwelf upen he or mind 

* Well,”’ she cried, “for God's sake 
don't keep me in suspense ! 

She was staring wildly at him, with 
her flagers clasped over her tem ples. 

* Tam not Jasper Layton.’ 

A moan, a low choking ery, and she 
| managed to gasp : 

‘Who, then, are you?’ 

“His twin-brother, Philip."’ 

She knew he had spoken truly. For 
one mad moment the dismal room, the 
gaping priest, the flickering candles, 
that cool, mocking face turned so stead 
fastly upon her, seemed to swim round 
and round. 

Making a desperate struggle, she re 
covered herself. But she did not speak 
at once—she could not. 

Philip broke the silence 

“T confess that you astonished me 
very much, Jost now. | had not a well 
detined doubt but that I was marrying 
Kernice Vanee. Hut it has been a tit 
for-tat game. Neither of us hase cause 








| think you are quite as deeply confounded 
as I waa, 


she murmured, faintly 

“Wumph! tle was never very proud 
of me, | think,” shragying and smiling 
in his most detestable manner, “that 
aceountas for his never having mentioned 
me,"’ 





She bit her lip, and asked, after a 
paune : 

* Did Bernice know?" | 

“That it was not the real Jasper 
what a fortanate fellow he is, by the 


way '—who waa making love to her’ 
No, I must say. But her subtle instinets 
showed her a difference between us 
She must be very much in love with him, 
I judge from that. I was afraid, every 
moment we spent together, she would 
discover the imposture. She came very 
near it."’ 

Dora amiled, rather bitterly. There 
waa selfcontempt in her amile. She felt 
humbled, and almost maddened with re 


pressed despair, if the truth must be 
told. 
No wonder. She, too, had loved Jaa 


wer. By her own confession she loved 
tim. The fall consequence of what had 
just ane forced themselves home 


| upon her 


ell.’ 
** Why should I trust yt to you?” | priest and whispered half a dozen hurried | 


She had raised up an insurmountable 
bar between herself and the man of her | 
choice. She could never be more to him 
than a friend—eecarcely that. She was 
she wife of another. No matter how 
blindly she had been deluded, the tie 
could never be ignored. 

And her own mad folly, shortaighted- | 
ness, call it what you will, had led her | 


| into this complication of difficulties. | 


| 


Bhe heaved adeepsrigh. After all, it 
was the wiser plan t make the best of 


. 


| yourself, 


| as you know full well. 


| only one way—to personate Jasper 


what coukl not be helpxl. After a 
moment's thinking, she turned to Phil, 
and wail 


Let Hernice reat, if you please, 1) 


am no longer interested in her affairs. 
But | weeld like to know what you pro- 
poe to de.’ 

lle gave a quiet chuckle. 


* Very sensible of you, my dear,’’ he | 


said, nonchalantly. “‘Now for a little | 
further talk before we come toa decision. 
You don't know anything about mr, but 
I can lay claim to no such ignorance of 
I heard of you, longage. By 
accident T dincove that my amiable 
brother had a peachant in that direction 
That fact brought me out to take a peep 
at you,”’ 

** Indeed," she said, grimly. 

“Yeu. | founda very pretty woman, 
Hut | saw ler. 
nice, almost as soon as | saw you. (Cir. 
cumatances caused me to pay my devoirs 
to her.’’ 

He paused, 


smiled signifieantly, like 


the cool calculating villain he waa, but, 


meeting ho responsive smile, went on : 

“I found that Hernice was sweet on 
Jasper, too, That te not all | discovered, 
Neo matter, | soon made up my mind | 
to marry the girl | coukl do that in| 

“Ldon't wonder the plot suggested 
iteelf to you,’ said Dora, Diteorty. Hat 
you can never accomplish your purpose, 
now, 

* Na’ coolly, 
well satiation. 


“ut T am just aa 
You are almost as pretty, 


j and my affections are easily transferred. 


Hut instead of playing inte Bernive's 
hands, | must now work against her."’ 

“Tlush!’ Dora changed color again, 
and lifted a warning finger, glancing 
quickly towards the priest and the two 
men grouped in the aisle, ‘Take care,"’ 
she whispered, ‘Remember that our 
interests are now idle sntical, Now tell 
me what you mean ? 

This,’ he answered, close to her 
ear, with a significant look. ‘ Bernice 
in in poe way. You would give your 
little finger to Yee rid of her forever. 

She started, and caught her breath 
sharply, “What do you know?" she 
demanded, ** What have you heard?" 

“T have heard enough, and know 
enough to injure you and yours very 
much, if | felt so dinposed."’ 

She trembled, in apite of herself. Her 
quivering fingers shut together ina con 
vulsive clasp. 

“IT do not understand how you could 
have made tho dissovery you claim to 
have made,'’ she murmured. 

“It does not matter. Hy keeping my 
eyes and cara open I might say, but it 
would not help you any. My abilities 
for putting two and twe together were 
always good." 

Ile laughed as he spoke. Dora stood 
quite still, looking at him in silence, a 
moment, She waa doing her best to 
acoept the situation cheerfully. 

** Afterall,’’ said she, presently, giving 
him her hand, “I do not regret what 
happened here to-night. [| think I ander. 
stand the sort of man you are, Mr. 
Philip Layton, If | am not mistaken, 
you will prove a powerful ally.” 

‘That is as you decide, my dear." 

“Bah! Let us geo, then,"’ 

** Where, my charmer?’ 

* Back to Shrublanda, of course."’ 

She drew her wraps around her once 
more, and Phil, smiling quietly, led her 
down the aisle and seated her in the oar- 
riage that waited at the door, 

[TO BK CONTINUED, } 
_>_——_- — ® 

Tae Passions.—The passions are at 
once tempters and chastivers, As temp 
ters, they come with garlands of flowers 
on the brows of youth; as chastisers, they 
appear with wreaths of snakes on the 
forehead of deformity, They are angels 
of light in their delusion; they are fiends» 
of torment in their iuthetions 
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with a Pres em, the back wit ta a vething is mene 4 I vation of the glass, and swept the sea, | paired with plaster wet, and then bronsod with | 10st sight of, aud it {9 very important one, too, 


were cevered more than half way from 
the waist with g@flings. At each side 
were two sash shaped pieces of the dark 
green, lard on tlat, rounded at the sides, | 
am! reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
shirt. they were embroidered in) light 
sayeyreen twist The overskirt was 
merely an apron, cevering Use space in 
front letween the shle Pieces, and 
trimmed with folds of the dark, piped on 
each sudo with the light The bettom 
was edged with a narrow ruffle of the 
dark, embroidered in light sage twiet, it 
ended in a sash at the back of the light, | 
lined with the dark The back of the 
underskirt, being quite long, was drawn 
up with tapes te form a amall boufant 
which was held in place hy the aaah 
The basque was a postillion, the sloeven, 


of the lught, slashed open at the back of 
the arm, and revealing puffs of the dark 
Ieneath the epenming Wale canglit te 
wether at regular intervals from shoulder 


to waist with large buttons covered with 
close crechet in dark green silk twist 
Similar buttons were placed upon the 
Treont The walet of the Pramey tie ware ol 
the dark, giving the apppearance of a 
loo velewe jacket 

A pretty fancy now for 
front of the light polomaises se 
worn, tte place bows thereon instead of 
but tena, he bows may be of the 
terial, or of ribbon to mateoh the 
ming 

Asbo summer outfit seems complet: 
now without at least one bernani suit 
we will describe one we saw which ts at 
effective and easily made The 
uodeniioss was of the plain black he: 
nat, meade with ame deep femnoe, land 
on tm hilt plaite it Was &harlowe! 
of satin striped bernant, gathered 
slightly The frent the 
two Rouneoes was trimmed with alternate 
ft folds of the 


the flounoes being of 


the 


mieh 


closing 


a 


trie 


alwrve 
™ 


Dereacdth abaove 


muhoes and pain and 


ati ipa the 


and graduated until the last was merely 


pian 


a frill, the folds being of the striped 
The oventinroess was a polomame of the 
aatioetriged, heaped high af the sidee 
ami drawn away towards the back 
around the bottom ami up the Croat on 
either sude was thread lace, three inches 
wihche The sash was of black silk, em 


broklered im a pattern of oak leaves and 
acorts, and thickly bewelecl with fine cut 
The neck trimmed with a 
of the herman, lined with black 
bows of black fatlle 


the k 


yet Was 


fh aine 
silk 


tened 


Vilvbons fam 


t fiom hex atid galontieel thre 


hioe ver 


Very poetty suite Goa little gurls an 
made of the many pretty cambrios amd 
batistes now seer The favorite styles 
are the saihot blouses, se peypular lest 
Winter, and the singe skirt, hand in heavy 
kilt pleating r ole the bow pleated 
Waist and two shuts, one trimmed wit! 
dee; Sypwaniah flounces, bordered with a 
pretty chintz pattern, while the upper 
i generally plain, and edge! only witha 
band of the same chinta pattern which 
wlges the lower thounce Large sailor 


eolliar of the drews material, also eiged 
with the chinte stripe, finish the blouse 
Inside ws worn a white frill, which stands 
well up about the meek. Suita of yra 
undresses! linen, tommed? with dark blue 
hatiste, are also much worn, aud are very 
serviceable, since they wash well The | 
hat, of esther light or dark straw, with a 
broad fleaible rim, turned up at one aide, 
with a spray of flowers or a bright wing 
i» generally worn by girls with thea 
suite 

Striped stock ingsare quite popular ales 
even the elder sisters and mammas, 
eupecially when the low shoes are Worn 
Popala: as are these low shoo, we coe 
pet say that we admiurethem. Une muat 
have a very charming!) -shaped instep and 
slender fiat for it to appear to any ad 
v in them. A broad, fat fut i 
ten. aggravate! in ugliness when en 
cased fm OO Ualfornd! ten” 
would only oommde: such Uungs, and 
give thean a little thought, how mach in. 


te drew might be avoided and 
er again rood aa 1 am afraid, 
ttt ip order wo bring abvat | 
mech a destrable state of affair the | 
power” wouk! have to be invoked and | 
whe could “the gifie gic us. 


soe oursels as ithers ser Us," since 


wery few are sv@iciently aware of their 


trent 


cacy 


covered with the linen 


‘an Weata 
teem with the black ot 
om 
«hatelain 
ated 
we 


will bawe 


bhave 

uu age 
every hurse bas a language for ler baby 
fromerally it as a clistertion of 


beautiful Uhan anow white hair, whethee | 
the face benewth it be old or young 


Attn W 
large 


and short trousers 


Your littl: boy of seven ia 
to wear the kilted akirta 
Try to perewade hia 


pape te be af the same mind with you 
in the matter 
view upon the sulyect, we may decidedly 
do pet let it be a matter of diapute or 
argument between you 
only a trite, and if, as you say, your 
husband i kind in most things, do nat 
be the one to bring about discord, 


but if you dewine our ad 


After all, it is 


*Junnin.’ This ia the only safe re 


clpe we ever heard for removing freck los 
Take powdered nitrate of 
saltpetre, and apply at night, first damp 
ening your face with a wet towel 
child, we aympathiae with you, it is quite 
an afMliction to have these sun 
Yn your niee white akin 
in the thought that they were considered 


potash and 


Poor 


k inne’ 
Take oomfort 


marks of beauty by the Italians 
formerly, and as indicating great deli 
of complesion. Yes, 
very much worn at) the heft 
a buckle on knottest! 
Make your traveling dress of 
trimmed 
A deep Mounes in heavy 
pleating Ilave a lemenees poe 
trimmed with aw foldof Che Linen, 
white 
tremttheds 


or Thetis 
sashes are 
nile, fastened with 
baste B 
Utedressed linen, with ome skirt 
with 
hilt 
he oman ne 
papest om either sade with black oft 
buttoned chown the tCoont, 
Have 
Tivnenes at the amd wear collar 
“triped Tnen, with cuffs to mateh. You 
Delt miade of the Linen amd 
white Twat iste 
yu may wear a leather belt) with 
ated strong bowks for umiberedba 
litte traveling satchel This 
wienkl decidedly prefer Tepe 


lav on 
hong 


tratinte 
a fraise:' 
throat 


last 

vou 

achelightful try 

Aud now, au recerr for the present, 
Nisan 


=_—_—_- — 


BABY TALK 


Is there « language tor babies’ | 


fesmed @ le anon for sued: ben 
Newertheless, evory mother and 


ever 


offen a language of unmeaning words 
Ts ite haw tte thee mature of the clube that 
t stroll order staned thos hame, cleformed 
language, better than the mother s pure 
amd perfeet one This reminds me of 
the one whe takes emeruciting patins to 
‘histert los own language, se as te make 
the feneyrne: understand him bette: 

Iu the mother, it as an affectation 
playful au lowing. if vou jek one vet it 
theate her child inte learning what it 
must son unlearn The affectation of 
anguage ts often pretty, the Tuseans 
reels yes Deewet with their mehmbious 
prattic, the Venetians attract you by a 


yet that is pleasaut to the ears, the 
Dariswan miveig bee you tute the belief that 
he oarties his heart on his lips 
wm dene by «a combination of sounds, um 
true te their vernacular—ty a combina 
then af manners untrue to their ral 
nature 

I have no doubt that the mother, in 
ibn playtulness of ber lowe, likes to feel 
that her baby is a creature per er, that 
there never was one like it, and that it 
must be address! unlike other human 
beings,  ** Baby go dey «ley, is intended 
tw convey the idea to her baby that it is 
geting to walk. © Baby go by-by,”’ that 
the baby shoald go to sleep “hy ta 
1s Gaed Lo wnpert to ik a sunse af Uiank 
fulness, ete, etc 

Yet how cruel! That very baby has 
to leary that all such talk is foolish, and 
that it will le neewesary it should say 
“walk,” “sleep.  thank,”’ as seon as 
M comes in centact with other mortals 
Thes language of playful loving mothers 
m often the canse of their children's hep 
ings and affec tations that become ricicu 

an ‘taen as they grow okde: 
Teach to your baby the re you 


j speak, correct in pronunciation, correct 


iy grammer, and refined in choice, You 
will eurely owe day feel a semer of pride 
tn hearmg the praims bestowed upon the 
Goat pgetee penne. Remem be: 
peQ@ies, oF conaure, upen your 
child » language. will @pen you, as 
educator ? 


| to ntand by you a danger U:reatens. 


jon beard, the old man went ashore in his 
wiz, and when he came back he ~had a/ 


| 


} 


All this, 


me boiled below, and the great roller 


| loaped up—eager to tear hum from his 


held. Ile was a» handsome a young chap 
ws you would wish to aee, with black 
eurling hair, black eyes, cheeks as rosy 
aaa yirl’s, and mighty muscles! T often 
thought he had no right at sea, and was 
born to better Unings; but be lowed it, 


| Mates, when you see a smile on @ man's 


faew in hours of danger, then make up 
your minds that you've got a good man 


“Our ‘ald man’ was a good captin 
“Taint often you sail under a better one 


| than Captin Jack Venner, of the old 


Arethusa. We bad been two years on 
the whaling grounds, and were coming 


way back, we stopped at Honolulu for 
soa stores, When the last load had come 


passenger in the starn sheets, the neatest 
little - theme eyes ever nee —his | 
darter, Oh, she were a beauty, boys! 
We sailors may be rough and ready, but | 
we love the name of woman or we are no | 
true sailors, Will Seaford was pulling | 
the stroke oar in the captin’s gig, and his 
eves were flxcd upon her face in a mute, 
wlornye way, and | knowed bis billet had | 
come. Tt was rough in a foremast Jack | 
te think of falling head over ear in love | 
with a girl like that-—the captin’s darter, 
too, but he dome it. She seemed to like 
his looks, too, and when we sent the 

whip’ down to get her up the side, Will | 
wie the one to help her inte it, and tell 
her what to de, 

Her uncle had been United States 
(Consul at Llonolulu, and was going home 
ima month or sa, and she wanted to go 
back with her father, [don't go much} 
on consuls, mates; they don't give a fore- 
mast hand any show, generally speaking, | 
and | knew one man I'd like to knook 


‘ante the shape of a slush lump seme fine | 


day. and that’s the consul at Honolulu | 
now, | wish he was condemned to sail ! 


i forever in a ‘limejnioer,”’ and eat ship | 


biscuit and ‘salt horse’ to all eternity. 
But Milly Venner's uncle was a good | 
man, be qouldn't have her father’s blood } 
in his veins and be very lad. We sailed | 
nextday and headed towands the Cape, | 
aml Lnever see a gal take the sea as | 
Milly ded. All day lomg she'd sit on the 
fork sel, im the shadow of Ube sail, or else 
on the quarteraleck, looking out for sails 
aml watehing for the wonders of the sea 
Dolphins, porpuss amd sword-tish in the 
sea, albatross, Mother Cary's chickens 
| and guile in the sky—everything pleased 
hen Amd Will used te watch her, 
whether steering his trick at the wheel, 
or working in the topa, until D boned him 
aleout it 
I've knowed you now nygh onte two | 
year, Will Seaford,’ 1 says, ‘and 1 
didn't know you was a cuassid fool until 
this Dlewwed minute What d'ye look at | 
| that gal fur’ | 
“He blushed ap to the eyes and did net | 
apenak | 
“*A ‘tore the mast Jack—a able sea. | 
jman at best—that dares to look at the | 


| captin’s darter in that way, ought to be | 
| kicked from the starn post to the figure | 
head of the old Arethusa. | wouldn't 


speak this way, Will, only | love you, 
land don't want to see you makin’ a fool 
jaf yerwlf,’ 
| "TL suppose | am a fool, ald Dave,” he 
says, ‘or such an old mutton head as 
you never would have found me out. So 
you don't think I'm good envugh two look 
| at the captain's daughter * 
“*You may be gol enuff in my 
| opinion, and in the opinion of the rest of 
the crew, but these captins ain’, in the | 
habit of marryin’ their darters w a chap | 
that has dipped his hand in a si 
bucket." 
“Tle laughed, and went on with his 
| work, and one night after the old man | 
hal turned in, and Will ought to have | 
been in his hammeck, I saw her ing | 
with him by the lee rail, with her 
mighty clase to his. I were mad, I tell | 
you, but it ain't in me to hon a meas. | 
mate, no matter what he and I went | 
ferrand, thinkm’ what a fearful keel. | 
} 
} 








hauling Will woukl git if the old 
should come on deck, when | felt 
ene brush by me, and there was the 
man, close beside them. The gal gave 


As | began the fourth round | saw a 
black spot tossing on the waves, four or 
tive miles away, just off the lee bow, and 
hailed the deck. The order was given 
and we headed for the black spot. 
Nearer and nearer we came, and | could 
me that it was one of the spare topmasta 
which we kept stowed on deck, with 
something on tt. Nearer yet! At least 
one human being was clinging to that 
spar, and as I looked a hand was lifted 
waved in the air. On we went. 
The ship seemed to creep, and yet she 
was going ten knots. Ten minutes later 
we backed our topsails and a boat went 
down from the davita; and what a cheer 


| went up when Will Seaford and Milly 
‘home full to the hatehes; and, on the | 


Venner were found clinging to the spar. 
He had lashed her tirmly to it with a rope 
which he grasped as he went overboard 
after her, and all through that weary 
night he had cheered her with words of 
oomfort, until he saw the Aretlusa bear- 
ing down under sail. 

“Milly was sent to her berth, but he 
was none the worse for it. That night 
he had along talk with the old man in 
the cabin, and the captin came on deck 
with him next morning and piped all 
hands to muster. 

vil My men,’ he sant, *l have to in- 
traduce to you Mr. Willis Seaton, the son 
of the owner of this craft, who has ship- 
ped himself under false colors 
messmate Will Seaford is no more.’ 

** How we cheered him and what a time 
of shaking hands we had. He had ship 
ped for the love of adventure, and by 
doing it had found his fortune. Of course 
he married Milly, for what was sheer im- 
pudence in a foremast Jack was very 
gratifying in Willis Seaton—the son of 
the richest man in New Bedford. He'd 
have yive me aship long ago, only | ain't 
fool enough to take it. Eight bells! 
Time to turn in.” 

_—_— SS 


WEATHER SIGNS. 


“Old Probabilities’ has consigned our 
weather prophets and their old signs and 
sayings ‘to the things that were. His 
daily bulletins, read all over the land, 
are now law and gospel to weather 
seekers. But for those who are at sea, 
or in distant regions where the bulletins 
cannot be had, the old portents of sea, 
sky and season must be depended on to 
foretell the weather 

Some of these portents, as given in the 
rude and crude Old English, are both 
curious and wise, as for instanoe, these 
of the months: 


“If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse fort all the year.”’ 
“A January spring 
Is worth nothing.” 


Of all the seasons in the year, 
Cur a fair Februcer.”’ 

**As many mistises in March 
So many frostises in May.” 


A cold April 
The barn will fill.”’ 


**When April blows his horn, 
*Tis good for both hay and corn.” 


* Who doffs his coat on a winter's day 
Will gladly put it on in May.” 

** Mist in May, and heat in June, 
Make the harvest come right soon.” 


“A dripping June 
Brings all things in tune." 

Every one of these proverbs proclaims 
the fact thata prolonged 
winter and a tardy spring, more 
abundant crops and more assured plenty 
than the pleasantest, however 
able, warmth which sometimes ¢ ns 
our hearts in winter and carly spring. 
Ner is this belief peculiar to our own 
country, or even to England; it ® heki 
_—sae in the south of Eurgpe, 

the Italians have a proverb, *‘ Janu- 


ary commits the faults, and May bears ate active guag.als the better qualities of his | 
the blame;"’ and it is a common saying | . 

. hf F. E. S.—Genaine bay rum ts matte by digest 
in Span, A year of snow, a year of | eg ine leaves of the bay nhs ye 
plenty. sebeeqtent distillation. The mite 

e pied <i, — tue Sey rum is prepered frum the cesential oil 

To be in with those we love , obtained from the bay t. Mix ome cunce of 

‘ y . * | bay im three quarters of an ounce of oll of either 

satiafies us; it pot signify whether | pracnto, allspice, or eleves, WHA foer jones, 

we speak to them or nat, whether we | ce Roser eae chubenp the wiztere 

think on them or indifferent things; to | Sanstanaie. If this miatare becomes milky, the 
be near them is all. addition of s little alcohol will wake it clear. 


Your 


the bronte shoe varnish. Thisis an easier and 
| a cheaper method, though comm ¥ not # effec 
} tive, as to varpish, and while bet, dust with 
bronse powder 


Nisva (Philadelphia). —There ts no precise 
age at which mau reaches his full growth, but, 
as 4 geveral rule, he dues not increase in stature 
— reaching the awe of twenty. It would be 
utterly impossible fur as, or for any one else, to 
tell you’ What will be the ultimate height of 
& person Who is nineteen years and four months 
old, now, and whose present stature ls five foot 
| ten inches.” 


Covusis.—Marriage betwoen cousine is forbid 
| den by law in the State of New Hampshire for 
one, but in what other States, if any, we cannot 
just at this moment state. 2. As to whether 
there is any harm in cousins kissing one another, 
we can only say that it depends altogether upon 
the previous intimacy that may have existed 
| betwoen tho parties, and not upon the mere fact 
| of the lady and gentioman being cousins. 


} H. A. B. (Ashland, Masr.)—Your best plan 
j would be to obtain a situation with some engi 
| neer, and learn the business practically as well 
| as theoretically. When onee you have fully 
mastered the profession, you will Gad ne trou 
bie in obtaining employment, and you had bet 
ter give up the idea of going South, as in any 
oft our large Northern cities you peed pot expe- 
| rience much diffiulty in being sulted. 


ALLoratiic.—We believe some physicians in 
their practice name the days of the week by 
their Latin designations, These are as tullows 
Dies solix, or Sunday; dies lunw, Monday; dies 
Martian, Tuesday ; dies Mereurii, Wednesday ; 
jalies Jowis, Thursday: dies Veneris, Friday; 
| dies Saturni, Saturday. We think, however, 
| that it i* a very meaningless custom, “ more 
| honored tn the breach than in the observance.” 


L. M. N.—" Willa man’s memory, which has 
been considerably impaired by dissipation, be 
come strong again if be ceases his dissipation, 

dd, if se, what should be the treatment to 
| strengthen itt The predisposing cause being 
| removed, nature will agnin aid in restoring the 

weakened faculty Il, however, the defect | 

confessedly of a very serious nature, we would 

miviee oyu to consult a good physician. 
| Rusti. —We do not know the work to whieh 
you refer, and are, therefore, unable te answer 
| your question (2.) “Commencement” ts the 
time when students ip a university or college 
receive their degrees, and is applied to the clos 
ing exercises of all colleges and large schouls 
It is supposed to relate tu the ‘commencement’ 
of the real, active duties of life. We have never 
come aeruas an yop ee of tt, further than 
what ismiven by ebster and Worcester. 


A. B.—We cannot tell you what is the salary 
given to stewards on the line of steamships to 
which you refer, but you can easily ascertain 
this tur yourself by making inquiry at the Com. 
vany's offee. The duties of « chiet steward! on 
orl @ sleamehip are many and important. 
He t+ the general ma. er and overseer, looks 
to the providing of all hecetsaries, sees lo the 
cabins and room beiag aoge tm wood order, and 
superintends the comfort of the passengers. 

(nugany.—We Tee with you in thinking 
| that there are few little things #o annoying and 

trying as ore of squeaking boots ye think 
| you will find t 
| im ewrt its Saturate the soles of the boots 
| with botled linseed oil, keeping the soles ae hot, 
| during the application, ae éan be dome, without 

injeary te the her, As much vil is to be " 
plied to the sole as the jeather Will take up. If 
you try thie, we shoght be pleased to hear from 
you as to the rewalt 

T amen rep. —Ag excellent fy poison ts made 
by beating up the yelk of an egg with a table 
spoonful each ef molasses and black pepper 
finely eround: set it about in shallow plates, 
and the ice will be rapully killed. A sweet 
ened infusion of quaesia will answer (he same 
purpore. Disselve one drachm extract of quas 
ia in a gill of water, mix with half a gill of mo 
lasses, and pour the mixture on a flat dish 
where the Giese have access. The quassia acts 
on them just like a narcotic, 

Baeas's Caur.—We cannot make out the 
Rame of the place, the distance to which, from 
Kochester, you wish us to tell you. Mat it docs 
bot matior much, as, wherever it may be, we 
could pet take upon ourselves to advise you 
whether or not you shoald there in quest of 
“work.” It you are really in earnest eyo | 
for “ work,” you can Gnd it at bome, and it wi 


happee te know where the 
pot as I do, can be 
in any work on the 


Resvas.— Do you 
uctation, ‘Do as I -_. 
vund? 1 cannot fod t 


feel yoursell unequal to the task of coping with 


him tn your 

send him away to school, where would come 
tate comtact with those whose superior mental 
cnduwments will command his respeet. and cal 





he following remedy will succeed | 


bet better your prospects by going to some dis — 
tant part of the qvumtey. Chere you will be « 
total stranger. 


P would be to | 


This ir, to adept such @ course of exercise as will 
call into action all the muscles of the body, for 
an undue development of any particular part or 
parts of the body, to the neglect of others, is 
hot only destructive of physical symmetry, but 
is said tv bduce disease. We may wention 
fencing af & capilal exercise, because it calls 
Into play the whole muscular system, and the 
mind as well, 


laxsonamvus.—The highest mountain in the 
world ts Mount Everest, or Guarisaukar, one of 
the Himalaya range. It is upwards of wou 
feet, or five and a half miles high. Of course, 
ho one has ever ascended thie mountain to its 
summit, and, therefore, the height caa only be 
determined by instruments, but the error would 
Dot exceed 100 feet, either way, at the outside, 
ln this country, the highest mountain does not 
exceed much, if at all, vver 16,000 feet. In Call- 
fornia, above (wo hundred miles suuth of where 
it is crossed by the Central Pacific Rallroad, 
the Sierra Nevada rises in a magnificent group 
of peaks, the highest of which is Mount Whit. 
ney. This mountain may possibly rise a few 
feet more than 16,000 feet above the and is 
claimed to be the hiwhest in the United States. 


ELLes.—In reply to your question as to the 
“sentiments or meaning of diamonds, sapphires, 

| rubies, and turquoises,”’ they are as follows: 
All precious stones were considered in olden 
times to have the Sacer hed or power of keepin 
otf evil spirits, he diamond, from its bril- 
liancy, was dedicated to things celestial, con- 
| sidered a preservative of virtue, and supposed 
to be an antidote to poison, disease, etc. Asa 
aift, it brought strength of mind and fortitude 
tothe recipient. The sapphire lost ite lustre— 
as all stones were supposed to do—when worn 
by a person of impure mind. It was a special 
| preservative against venomous reptiles. The 
| ruby was said to give warning of coming mis 


fortune, by becoming darker, and returning to 
its — brightness when the danger was 
over, It was looked upon as a preservative trom 
iliness, and a banisher of bad thoughts. The 
turquoise was the emblem of bope and trust 


M. M.—You confeers that you have given the 
entieman to whom you are engaged cause to 
~ jealous, by having received attentions from 

others which he alome hae aright to pay you. 
| His having written you on the eu _ frankly 

and in #» delicate a manner, telling you how 
| much pain your conduct has given him, we look 
upon as evidence that he i# a man of great good 
fenee, af most men in similar circumstances 
world have gat _* Pp ly broken off 
the engagement, without asking or caring for 
any explanation whatever. We would advise 
you to act with the same candor and good sense, 
}and as you must Knew that you ve done 
wrong, do pot attempt to defend your conduct. 

Write and tell him that he has mistaken a few 

harmless gaicties for levity on your part, and 

that ha! you known hie mind was so disturbed 
| about them you would not have gives ope ome. 

sien, He will not, depend upon it, think you 
| epiritiess in thas capressing yourself, if that is 

what you fear. (n the contrary, he will admire 
and love you all the more for your so candidly 
confessing and repenting of your thoughtless 
indiscretion. 

H. E. 8.—You say you were once refused by a 
lady to whom | ey proposed, and wish to know 
if there would be amy very great harm in your 
| again renewing your offer, as you feel that you 
cannot, without one more effort, relinguish the 
hopes which you so long cherished. sa rule, 
in our opinion, an offer o e once rejected 
should not be rediseussed, If the lady did love 
you, she should not have rejected you. If she 
did not, there is ne for r to Koto school 
to learn of you hew to love. But, under the 
circumstances, and feeling so deeply as you do, 
there woald be no harm tn your trying whether 
time may not have worked some change in your 
favor, and if she will not new view your wishes 
If she i disposed to 


| in a more favorable light 
relent, she will doubtiess tell you se, but if she 
still adheres iv ber former decision, we ho 
| you willbe man enough to appreciate the NG 
| lines 
j * Be she meek, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne'er the more despair: 
} If she love me, thie believe, 
1 will die ere she shall oot 
If she slight me when I woo, 
| let bes go.” 


1 will scorn—and 
MISCELLANEOUS, M. Waar. — Queen 
Victoria's surname is (juelph. J, E. W.—Bel 
adonna i used to brighten the eyes, but it di 
lates the pepils most erally, and Is, there. 
ve; urious. A. F. B-—The sub 


ling and writing, as in both of these accomplish 





' 

subsect of qevtations. © are incl to be- | ments are woefully backward. ALicu— 
, beve that this sagtes & proverb,ead nota We can Sad Bo (sase whatever of the arcite 
| quotation. It is alleged to have been a common | you so infer it was declined by the late 
saying among the Malian works tn the Middle | aditors, Sous C.—It ts quite againet our rule 
Ages. Probably all ages and have to furnish the addresses of any of our contribu. 
tbe same tim nearly the same words. In tors Beseie There ie we kind of ename! 
German, for imetance, it runs: “ Nach meinen | that ts not inju to the skin, se yeu had far 
Thaten nicht, nach meinen Worten hendic.” | better Jeave them all alone. H. C.—Citrate of 
Wivow.—Such « . 88 you describe your ac of the blood. 
gon to be, casnet y be bwaten into sub. | W. 8.—We do mot to criticise any of 
mission, and ong new to cverce bim, after | the MSS. sent to us. J. BE. S.—Y oer statement is 
having allowed him to gv undisciplined so long, | 4n interesting wets you will have to le 
would only, we fear.end in his rein. If you | $count lawyer to make goo! your claim. wi 


you fer the as 8 farm-band, 
ar to remain ibe year. J, 8. B— 
and 





know lover's l cond ect tn show 
ing her letters te his M. T.—There are 
De legitimate meane of making one’s self pole 
You better not be trying any such experi 
Menton yoarcelf, WoT — tw the ver 
Urers ve sudyeot, as there proba some 
mittake. &. St chalk is best 


tooth-powder, hat { 
ae sy ier, bat noth I stop the dgeay o 
SP 4 mumber of communications 


heve been 
received, which will be answered nest week. 
































